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Soldier Vote Message 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES FOR ACTION 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1944 


AM permitting S. 1285, entitled “An Act to Facilitate 

Voting, in Time of War, by members of the land and 

naval forces, members of the Merchant Marine, and 
others, absent from the place of their residence, and to amend 
the act of September 16, 1942, and for other purposes,” to 
become law without my signature. 

The bill is, in my judgment, wholly inadequate to assure 
to service men and women as far as is practically feasible the 
same opportunity which they would have to vote if they were 
at home. 

Because of the confusing provisions of the bill and be- 
cause of the difficulty of knowing just what will be the 
practical effect of the bill in operation, it is impossible for 
determine whether in fact more men and 
women will be able to vote under the new measure than un- 
der existing law. 

That determination will largely depend upon the extent 
to which the States cooperate to make the measure as effec- 
tive as its provisions permit. In view of this situation, I 
have resolved the doubt, in favor of the action taken by the 
Congress, and am permitting the bill to become law without 
my approval. 

In other words, this bill might fairly be called a standing 
invitation to the several States to make it practicable for 
their citizens to vote: in this sense the Congress is placing a 
certain responsibility on each State for action. But it will, 
of course, be understood by those in the armed services, who 
want to vote but cannot, that the Congress itself shares the 
responsibility through the complexities of this bill. 


me to service 


Says Issue Has Been CONFUSED 

The issue regarding soldiers’ voting has been confused. 
The issue is not whether soldiers should be allowed to vote 
a full ballot, including State and local offices, or a short 


ballot confined to Federal offices. I am, and always have 
been, anxious to have the Federal Government do everything 
within its power compatible with military operations to get 
the full State ballots to the men and women in the service. 

I always have been, and I am now, anxious to have the 
States do everything within their power to get the full 
State ballots to the men and women in the service. 

The real issue is whether after the States have done all 
that they are willing to do to get the full State ballots to 
the men and women in the service, and after the Federal 
Government has done everything within its power to get 
the full State ballots delivered to the men and women in 
the service, those who have not received their full State 
ballots should be given the right to cast a short, uniform 
Federal ballot which can readily be made available to them. 
This right, which should be assured to all men and women 
in the service, is largely nullified by the conditions which the 
provisions of this bill attach to its exercise. 

In my judgment, the right of a soldier to vote the Federal 
ballot if he does not receive in time his State ballot should 
not be conditioned, as it is by this bill, upon his having 
made a prior application for a State ballot, or upon the prior 
certification by the Governor of the State that the Federal 
ballot is acceptable under State law. This bill provides a 
Federal ballot, but, because of these conditions, it does not 
provide the right to vote. 


Dousts Some WiLL SEEK BALLOTS 


The Federal Government will and should do everything 
it can to get the State ballots to our men and women in the 
service. But it is not in my judgment true, as some have 
contended, that the Federal Government can assure the 
use of State ballots as readily as the use of Federal ballots. 
No matter what effort the Federal Government makes, in 
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many cases it will not be possible to insure the delivery in 
time of State ballots to designated individuals all over the 
world or their return in time to the respective States. 


Some of the service men and women, not knowing where 
they will be a month hence or whether they will be alive, 
will not apply for their ballots. Others will not receive 
their State ballots in time or be able to get their ballots 
back to their States in time. Remember that a number of 
States will require a special form of application and that the 
postal-card application forms supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are only treated as an application for an application 
for a State ballot. 


The Federal Government can ensure, and in my judgment 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to ensure, that 
every service man and woman who does not get his State 
ballot in time shall have the right to use a short and uniform 


Federal ballot. 

It is in my judgment within the authority of the Congress 
to use its war powers to protect the political rights of our 
service men and women to vote for Federal offices as well 
as their civil rights with respect to their jobs and their 
homes. If Congress did not hesitate to protect their property 
rights by legislation which affected State law, there is no 
reason why Congress should hesitate to protect their political 
rights. 

In 1942 Congress did exercise the war powers to provide 
Federal war ballots and they were counted in almost every 
State. What was constitutional in 1942, certainly is not 
unconstitutional in 1944. 


Makes “AppEAL” TO THE STATES 


In allowing the bill to become law, I wish to appeal to 
the States, upon whom the Congress has placed the primary 
responsibility for enabling our service people to vote, to 
cooperate to make this bill as fully effective as its defective 
provisions will allow. 

The response of the Governors to my questions, and re- 
ports made to me by the War Department, indicate that 
many States have not yet taken action to make the bill as 


fully effective as it could be and that a considerable number 
of States do not presently contemplate taking such action. 

I wish also to appeal to the Congress to take more 
adequate action to protect the political rights of our men 
and women in the service. 

It is right and necessary that the States do all in their 
power to see that the State ballots reach the men and women 
in the service from their States. In particular, I appeal to 
them to see that their State laws allow sufficient time be- 
tween the time that their absentee ballots are available for 
distribution and the time that they must be returned to be 
counted. 

I also appeal to the States to see that the postal-card 
application forms for State ballots distributed by the Federal 
Government to the troops are treated as a sufficient applica- 
tion for their State ballot and not merely as a request for 
a formal application for a State ballot. 

I also appeal to the States to authorize the use of the 
Federal ballots by all service people from their States who 
have not received their State ballots before an appropriate 
date, whether or not they have formally applied for them. 
No State or Federal red tape should take from our young 
folk in the service their right to vote. 

Asks CHANGES BY CONGRESS 

I further appeal to the Congress to amend the present bill, 

1285, so as to authorize all service men and women who 
have not received their State ballots by an appropriate date, 
whether or not they have formally applied for them, to use 
the Federal ballot without prior express authorization by the 
States. If the States do not accept the Federal ballot, that 
will be their responsibility. Under this bill, that responsi- 
bility is shared by the Congress. 

Our boys on the battlefronts must not be denied an 
opportunity to vote simply because they are away from 
home. They are at the front fighting with their lives to 
defend our rights and our freedoms. We must assure them 
their rights and freedoms at home so that they will have a 
fair share in determining the kind of life to which they will 
return. 


Our Foreign Policy 


“IF WE ARE DIVIDED WE ARE INEFFECTIVE 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Radio address delivered over Columbia Broadcasting System, April 9, 1944 


WANT to talk with you this evening about the foreign 
policy of the United States. This is not, as some writers 
assume, a mysterious game carried on by diplomats with 
other diplomats in foreign offices all over the world. It is 
for us the task of focusing and giving effect in the world 
outside our borders to the will of 135,000,000 people through 
the constitutional processes which govern our democracy. 
For this reason our foreign policy must be simple and direct 
and founded upon the interests and purposes of the American 
people. It has continuity of basic objectives because it is 
rooted in the traditions and aspirations of our people. It 
must, of course, be applied in the light of experience and the 
lessons of the past. 
In talking about foreign policy it is well to remember, 
as Justice Holmes said, that a page of history is worth a 
volume of logic. There are three outstanding lessons in our 





recent history to which I particularly wish to draw your 
attention. 

In the first place, since the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe, we and those nations who are now our allies have 
moved from relative weakness to strength. 

In the second place, during that same period we in this 
country have moved from a deep-seated tendency toward 
separate action to the knowledge and conviction that only 
through unity of action can there be achieved in this world 
the results which are essential for the continuance of free 
peoples. 

And, thirdly, we have moved from a careless tolerance of 
evil institutions to the conviction that free governments and 
Nazi and Fascist governments cannot exist together in this 
world, because the very nature of the latter requires them to 
be aggressors and the very nature of free governments too 
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lays them open to treacherous and well-laid plans ot 


Mosittizinc AGAINST .AGGRESSORS 


\n understanding of these points will help to clairfy the 
policy which this Government has been and is following. 

In 1940, with the fall of France, the peoples of the free 
world awoke with horror to find themselves on the very brink 
of defeat. Only Britain in the West and China in the East 
stood between them and disaster, and the space on which they 
stood was narrow and precarious. At that moment the free 
nations were militarily weak and their enemies and potential 
enemies were strong and well prepared. 

Even betore that this country had begun its preparations 
for self-defense. Soon thereafter we started upon the long 
hard road of mobilizing our great natural resources, Our vast 
productive potentialities, and our reserves of manpower to 
defend ourselves and to strengthen those who were resisting 
the aggressors. 

This was a major decision of foreign policy. Since that 
decision was made we have moved far from the former posi- 
tion. We and our Allies are attaining a strength which can 
leave no doubt as to the outcome. “That outcome is far from 
ihieved. “There are desperate periods still before us, but we 
have built the strength which we sought, and we need only 
to maintain the will to use it. 

Vhis decision which we have made and carried out was 
not a decision to make a mere sporadic effort. An episode ts 
not a policy. ‘The American people are determined to press 
forward with our Allies to the defeat of our enemies and the 
destruction of the Nazi and Fascist systems which plunged 
us into the war. 

And they are also determined to go on, after the victory, 
with our Allies and all other nations which desire peace and 
freedom to establish and maintain in full strength the insti- 
tutions without which peace and freedom cannot be an en- 
during reality. We cannot move in and out of international 
cooperation and in and out of participation in the responsi- 
bilities of a member of the family of nations. 

The political, material and spiritual strength of the free 
and democratic nations not only is greatly dependent upon the 
strength which our full participation brings to the common 
ettort, but, as we now know, ts a vital factor in our own 
strength. As it is with the kevstone of an arch, neither the 
keystone nor the arch can stand alone. 


DEALING WirH NeruTtRAL NATIONS 


Vhis growth of our strength entails consequences in our 
toreign policy. Let us look first at our relations with the 
neutral nations. 

In the two vears following Pearl Harbor, while we were 
mustering our strength and helping te restore that of our 
\llies, our relations with these neutral nations and their 
attitude toward our enemies were conditioned by the posi- 
tion in which we found ourselves. 

We have constantly sought to keep before them what they, 
of course, know—that upon our victory hangs their very 
existence and freedom as independent nations. We have 
sought in every way to reduce the aid which their trade with 
the enemy gives him and to increase the strength which we 
might draw from them. But our power was limited. They 
and we have continually been forced to accept compromises 
which we certainly would not have chosen. 

That period, | believe, is rapidly drawing to a close. It is 
clear to all that our strength and that of our Allies now 
makes only one outcome of this war possible. That strength 


now makes it clear that we are not asking these neutral 
nations to expose themselves to certain destruction when we 
ask them not to prolong the war, with its consequences of 
suffering and death, by sending aid to the enemy. 

We can no longer acquiesce in these nations’ drawing upon 
the resources of the allied world when they at the same time 
contribute to the death of troops whose sacrifice contributes 
to their salvation as well as ours. We have scrupulously re- 
spected the sovereignty of these nations; and we have not 
coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation to join us in the fight. 

We have said to these countries that it is no longer neces- 
sary for them to purchase protection against aggression by 
furnishing aid to our enemy—whether it be by permitting 
official German agents to carry on their activities of espionage 
against the Allies within neutral borders or by sending to 
Germany the essential ingredients of the steel which kills our 
soldiers ; or by permitting highly skilled workers and factories 
to supply products which can no longer issue from the smok- 
ing ruins of German factories. We ask them only, but with 
insistence, to cease aiding our enemy. 


STABILITY AFTER LIBERATION 


The Allied strength has now grown to the point where we 
are on the verge of great events. Of military events-I can- 
not speak. It is enough that they are in the hands of men 
who have the complete trust of the American people. We 
await their development with absolute confidence. But I can 
and should discuss with you what may happen close upon the 
heels of military action. 

As | look at the map of Europe, certain things seem clear 
tome. As the Nazis go down to defeat, they will inevitably 
leave behind them in Germany and the satellite states of 
southeastern Europe a legacy of confusion. 

It is essential that we and our Allies establish the controls 
necessary to bring order out of this chaos as rapidly as possible 
and do everything possible to prevent its spread to the Ger- 
man-occupied countries of eastern and western Europe while 
they are in the throes of re-establishing government and re- 
paring the most brutal ravages of the war. 

If confusion should spread throughout Europe, it is difh- 
cult to overemphasize the seriousness of the disaster that may 
follow. ‘Therefore, for us, for the world and for the coun- 
tries concerned a stable Europe should be an immediate 
objective of Allied policy. 

Stability and order do not and cannot mean reaction. 
Order there must be to avoid chaos. But it must be achieved 
in a manner which will give full scope to men and women 
who look forward, men and women who will end fascism and 
all its works and create the institutions of a free and demo- 
cratic way of life. 

We look with hope and with deep faith to a period of 
great democratic accomplishment in Europe. Liberation from 
the German yoke will give the peoples of Europe a new and 
magnificent opportunity to fulfill their democratic aspirations, 
both in building democratic political institutions of their own 
choice, and in achieving the social and economic democracy 
on which political democracy must rest. 

It is important to our national interest to encourage the 
establishment in Europe of strong and progressive popular 
governments, dedicated like our own to improving the social 
welfare of the people as a whole—governments which will 
join the common eftiort of nations in creating the conditions 
of lasting peace, and in promoting the expansion of produc- 
tion, employment and the exchange and consumption of goods 
which are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare 
of all peoples. 
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RULE OF FRANCE BY THE FRENCH 


It is hard to imagine a stable Europe if there is instability 
in its component parts, of which France is one of the most 
important. What, then, is our policy toward France? 

Our first concern is to defeat the enemy, drive him from 
French territory, and the territory of all the adjacent coun- 
tries which he has overrun. ‘To do this the supreme military 
commander must have unfettered authority. 

But we have no purpose or wish to govern France or to 
administer any affairs save those which are necessary for 
military operations against the enemy. It is of the utmost 
importance that civil authority in France should be exercised 
by Frenchmen, should be swiftly established, and should 
operate in accordance with advanced planning as fully as 
military operations will permit. 

It is essential that the material foundations of the life of 
the French people be at once restored or resumed. Only in 
this way can stability be achieved. 

It has always been our thought in planning for this end 
that we should look to Frenchmen to undertake civil ad- 
ministration and assist them in that task without compromis- 
ing in any way the right of the French people to choose the 
ultimate form and personnel of the government which they 
may wish to establish. That must be left to the free and 
untrammeled choice of the French people. 

The President and I are clear, therefore, as to the need, 
from the outset, of French civil administration—and demo- 
cratic French administration—in France. We are disposed 
to see the French Committee of National Liberation exer- 
cise leadership to establish law and order under the super- 
vision of the Allied Commander in Chief. 

‘The Committee has given public assurance that it does not 
propose to perpetuate its authority. On the contrary, it has 
given assurance that it wishes at the earliest possible date 
to have the French people exercise their own sovereign will 
in accordance with French constitutional processes. The 
Committee is, of course, not the Government of France and 
we cannot recognize it as such, 

In accordance with this understanding of mutual purposes 
the Committee will have every opportunity to undertake 
civil administration and our cooperation and help in every 
practicable way in making it successful. It has been a sym- 
bol of the spirit of France and of French resistance. We 
have fully cooperated with it in all the military phases of 
the war effort, including the furnishing of arms and equip- 
ment to the French armed forces. 

Our central and abiding purpose is to aid the French peo- 
ple, our oldest friends, in providing a democratic, competent, 
and French administration of liberated French territory. 


Free Democracy FoR ITALY 


In Italy our interests are likewise in assisting in the devel- 
opment at the earliest moment of a free and democratic 
Italian Government. As I said some moments ago, we have 
learned that there cannot be any compromise with fascism— 
whether in Italy or in any other country. It must always 
be the enemy and it must be our determined policy to do all 
in our power to end it. 

Here again, within these limits, it is not our purpose or 
policy to impose the ultimate form or personnel of govern- 
ment. Here again we wish to give every opportunity for a 
free expression of a free Italy. 

We had hoped that before this enough of Italy would have 
been freed so that we might have had at least a preliminary 
expression of that will. Events have not progressed accord- 
ing to our hopes. 


The present situation, then, is this: In October, 1943, the 
President, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin accepted the 
active cooperation of the Italian Government and its armed 
forces as a co-belligerent in the war against Germany under 
the supervision of an Allied Control Commission. 

The declaration regarding Italy made at Moscow by the 
British, Soviet and American Governments confirmed the 
policy initiated by the British and American Governments 
that the Italian Government shall be made more democratic 
by the introduction of representatives of those sections of the 
Italian people who have always opposed fascism; that all 
institutions and organizations created by the Fascist regime 
shall be suppressed; that all Fascists or pro-Fascist elements 
shall be removed from the administration and from the insti- 
tutions and organizations of a public character; and that 
democratic organs of local governments shall be created. 

Finally it recites that nothing in the declaration should 
operate against the right of the Italian people “ultimately to 
choose their own form of government.” 

This policy has been and is being carried out. Only that 
part which calls for the introduction into the central govern- 
ment of more democratic elements has not yet been put into 
effect. ‘This does not signify any change in the clear and 
announced policy. “Thus far it has been thought by those 
chiefly responsible for the military situation that it would be 
prejudiced by an imposed reconstruction of the government, 
and a reconstruction by agreement has not yet been possible. 

But there is already promise of success in the activities of 
the political parties which are currently holding conferences 
with a view to drawing up a program for the political recon- 
struction of their country along democratic lines. The Per- 
manent Executive Junta is seeking a solution which will 
provide for the cooperation of the liberal political groups 
within the government. 

Thus, after twenty-one years, we see a rebirth of political 
consciousness and activity in Italy, which points the way to 
the ultimate free expression of the Italian people in the choice 
of their government. 


Unitrep AcTION BY THE ALLIES 


What | have said related to some of the most immediate 
of our problems and the effect of our policy toward them as 
we and our Allies have moved from a position of weakness 
to one of strength. There remain the more far-reaching 
relations between us and our Allies in dealing with our ene- 
mies and in providing for future peace, freedom from aggres- 
sion and opportunity for expanding material well-being. 

Here I would only mislead you if I spoke of definitive solu- 
tions. “These require, the slow, hard proccess, essential to 
enduring and accepted solutions among free peoples, of full 
discussion with our Allies and among our own people. 

But such discussion is now in progress. After two years 
of intensive study, the basis upon which our policy must be 
founded is soundly established ; the direction is clear; and the 
general methods of accomplishment are emerging. 

This basis of policy and these methods rest upon the 
second of the lessons which I said at the outset of my remarks 
was found in the pages of our recent history. It is that 
action upon these matters cannot be separate but must be 
agreed and united action. 

This is fundamental. It must underlie the entire rang 
of our policy. The free nations have been brought to the 
very brink of destruction by allowing themselves to b 
separated and divided. If any lesson has ever been hammere 
home with blood and suffering, that one has been. And th 
lesson is not yet ended. 
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However difficult the road may be, there is no hope of 
turning victory into enduring peace unless the real interests 
of this country, the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union 
and China are harmonized and unless they agree and act 
together. 

This is the solid framework upon which all future policy 
and international organization must be built. It offers the 
fullest opportunity for the development of institutions in 
which all free nations may participate democratically, through 
which a reign of law and morality may arise and through 
which the material interests of all may be advanced. 

But without an enduring understanding between these 
four nations upon their fundamental purposes, interests and 
obligations to one another, all organizations to preserve peace 
are creations on paper and the path is wide open again for 
the rise of a new aggressor. 

This essential understanding and unity of action among 
the four nations is not in substitution or derogation of unity 
among the United Nations. But it is basic to all organized 
international action, because upon its reality depends the 
possibility of enduring peace and free institutions rather than 
new coalitions and a new pre-war period. 

Nor do I suggest that any conclusions of these four nations 
ean or should be without the participation of the other United 
Nations. I am stating what I believe the common sense of 
my fellow-countrymen and all men will recognize—that for 
these powers to become divided in their aims and fail to 
recognize and harmonize their basic interests can produce 
only disaster and that no machinery, as such, can produce 
this essential harmony and unity. 

The road to agreement is a difficult one, as any man knows 
who has ever tried to get two other men, or a city council, 
or a trade gathering, or a legislative body to agree upon any- 
thing. Agreement can be achieved only by trying to under- 
stand the other fellow’s point of view and by going as far as 
possible to meet it. 


Steps CLARIFYING OBJECTIVES 


Although the road to unity of purpose and action is long 
and difhcult we have taken long strides upon our way. 

The Atlantic Charter was proclaimed by the President 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain in August, 1941. 
Then by the Declaration of the United Nations of Jan. 1, 
1942, these nations adopted the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, agreed to devote all their resources to the winning 
of the war, and pledged themselves not to conclude a separate 
armistice or peace with their common enemies. 

After that came the declaration signed at Moscow on 
Oct. 30, 1943. Here the four nations who are carrying 
and must carry the chief burden of defeating their enemies 
renewed their determination by joint action to achieve this 
end. 

But they went further than this and pledged cooperation 
with one another to establish at the earliest practicable date, 
with other peace-loving states, an effective international or- 
ganization to maintain peace and security, which in principle 
met with overwhelming nonpartisan approval by the Con- 
gress in the Connally and Fulbright resolutions. 

Further steps along the road to united allied action were 
taken at the Conterence at Cairo, where the President and 
Mr. Churchill met with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and 
at the conterence at Teheran where they met with Marshal 
Stalin. 

At Teheran the three Allies fighting in Europe reached 
complete agreement on military plans for winning the war, 
and made plain their determination to achieve harmonious 
action in the period of peace. 


That concert among the Allies rests on broad foundations 
of common interests and common aspirations, and it will 
endure. 

The Teheran Declaration made it clear also that in the 
tasks of peace we shall welcome the cooperation and active 
participation of all nations, large and small, which wish to 
enter into the world family of democratic nations. 

The Cairo Declaration as to the Pacific assured the liqui- 
dation of Japan’s occupations and thefts of territory to de- 
prive her of the power to attack her neighbors again, to 
restore Chinese territories to China and freedom to the people 
of Korea. 

No one knows better than we and our Allies who have 
signed thsee documents that they did not and do not settle 
all questions or provide a formula for the settlement of all 
questions or lay down a detailed blueprint for the future. 
Any man of experience knows that an attempt to do this 
would have been as futile as it would have been foolish. 


APPLYING THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


There has been discussion recently of the Atlantic Charter 
and of its application to various situations. The charter is 
an expression of fundamental objectives toward which we 
and our Allies are directing our policies. 

It states that the nations accepting it are not fighting for 
the sake of aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. It lays 
down the common principles upon which rest the hope of 
liberty, economic opportunity, peace and security through 
international cooperation. 

It is not a code of law from which detailed answers to 
every question can be distilled by painstaking analysis of its 
words and phrases. It points the direction in which solutions 
are to be sought; it does not give solutions. 

It charts the course upon which we are embarked and shall 
continue. That course includes the prevention of aggression 
and the establishment of world security. The charter cer- 
tainly does not prevent any steps, including those relating to 
enemy States, necessary to achieve these objectives. What is 
fundamental are the objectives of the charter and the deter- 
mination to achive them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that all the more than thirty 
boundary questions in Europe can be settled while the fight- 
ing is still in progress. This does not mean that certain 
questions may not and should not in the meantime be settled 
by friendly conference and agreement. 

We are at all times ready to further an understanding and 
settlement of questions which may arise between our Allies, 
as is exemplified by our offer to be of such service to Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Our offer is still open. Our policy 
upon these matters, as upon all others, is the fundamental 
necessity for agreed action and the prevention of disunity 
among us. 

So it is with the basic conviction that we must have agreed 
action and unity of action that we have gone to work upon 
the form and substance of an international organization to 
maintain peace and prevent aggression, and upon the eco- 
nomic and other cooperative arrangements which are neces- 
sary in order that we maintain our position as a working 
partner with other free nations. All of these matters are 
in different stages of development. 


Way TO ACHIEVE AGREEMENT 
It is obvious, of course, that no matter how brilliant and 
desirable any course may seem it is wholly impracticable and 
impossible unless it is a course which finds basic acceptance, 
not only by our Allies but by the people of this country and 
by the legislative branch of this government, which, under 
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our Constitution, shares with the Executive power and re- 
sponsibility for final action. 

A proposal is worse than useless if it is not acceptable to 
those nations who must share with us the responsibility for 
its execution. It is dangerous for us and misleading to them 
if in the final outcome it does not have the necessary support 
in this country. 

It is, therefore, necessary both abroad and at home not to 
proceed by presenting elaborate proposals, which only pro- 
duce divergence of opinion upon details, many of which may 
be immaterial. 

The only practicable course is to begin by obtaining agree- 
ment, first, upon broad principles, setting forth direction and 
general policy. We must then go on to explore alternative 
methods and finally settle upon a proposal which embodies 
the principal elements of agreement and leaves to future ex- 
perience and discussion those matters of comparative detail 
which at present remain in the realm of speculation. 

It is a difficult procedure and a slow procedure, as the time 
has been required to work out the arrangements for such a 
universally accepted objective as international relief makes 
evident. 

It is a procedure in which misunderstanding, the prema- 
ture hardening of positions and uninformed criticism fre- 
quently cause months of delay and endless confusion, some- 
times utter frustration. It is a procedure in which the people, 
who are sovereign, must not only educate their servants but 
must be willing to be educated by them. 


Basis oF Wortp ORGANIZATION 


In this way we are proceeding with the matter of an inter- 
national organization to maintain peace and prevent aggres- 
sion. Such an organization must be based upon firm and 
binding obligations that the member nations will not use 
force against each other and against any other nation except 
in accordance with the arrangements made. It must provide 
for the maintenance of adequate forces to preserve peace and 
it must provide the institutions and procedures for calling 
this force into action to preserve peace. 

But it must provide more than this. It must provide for 
an international court for the development and application of 
law to the settlement of international controversies which fall 
within the realm of law; for the development of machinery 
for adjusting controversies to which the field of law has not 
yet been extended ; and for other institutions for the develop- 
ment of new rules to keep abreast of a changing world with 
new problems and new interests. 

We are at a stage where much of the work of formulating 
plans for the organization to maintain peace has been accomp- 
lished. It is right and necessary that we should have the 
advice and help of an increasing number of members of the 
Congress. Accordingly, 1 have requested the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to designate a 
representative, bipartisan group for this purpose. 

Following these and similar discussions with members of 
the House of Representatives, we shall be in a position to go 
forward again with other nations and upon learning their 
views, be able to submit to the democratic processes of dis- 
cussion a more concrete proposal. 


ENDING OF FASCISM AND NAZISM 


With the same determination to achieve agreement and 
unity we talked with our Allies at Teheran regarding the 
treatment of Nazi Germany, and with out Allies at Cairo 
regarding the treatment which should be accorded Japan. 

In the formulation of our policy toward our enemies we 
are moved both by the two lessons from our history of which 


I have spoken and by the third. This is that there can be | 
no compromise with fascism and nazism. It must go every- 
where. Its leaders, its institutions, the power which supports | 
it must go. They can expect no negotiated peace, no com- 
promise, no opportunity to return. 

Upon that this people and this Government are determined 
and our Allies are equally determined. We have found no 
difference of opinion among our Allies that the organization 
and purposes of the Nazis state and its Japanese counterpart, 
and the military system in all of its ramifications upon which 
they rest are, and by their very nature must be, directed to- 
ward conquest. 

There was no disagreement that even after the defeat of 
the enemy there will be no security unless and until our 
victory is used to destroy these systems to their very founda- 
tions. The action which must be taken to achieve these ends 
must be, as I have said, agreed action. We are working with 
our Allies now upon these courses. 

The conference at Moscow, as you will recall, established 
the European Advisory Commission, which is now at work 
in London upon the treatment of Germany. Out of these 
discussions will come back to the governments for their con- 
sideration proposals for concrete action. 


Economic FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


Along with arrangements by which nations may be secure 
and free must go arrangements by which men and women 
who compose those nations may live and have the opportunity 
through their efforts to improve their material condition. As 
I said earlier, we will fail indeed if we win a victory only 
to let the free peoples of this world, through any absence 
of action on our part, sink into weakness and despair. 

The heart of the matter lies in action which will stimulate 
and expand production in industry and agriculture and free 
international commerce from excessive and unreasonable 
restrictions. These are the essential prerequisites to main- 
taining and improving the standard of living in our own and 
in all countries. 

Production cannot go forward without arrangements to 
provide investment capital. Trade cannot be conducted with- 
out stable currencies in which payments can be promised and 
made. Trade cannot develop unless excessive barriers in the 
form of tariffs, preferences, quotas, exchange controls, mon- 
opolies, and subsidies, and others, are reduced or eliminated. 

It needs also agreed arrangements under which communi- 
cation systems between nations and transport by air and sea 
can develop. And much of all this will miss its mark of 
satisfying human needs unless we take agreed action for the 
improvement of labor standards and standards of health and 
nutrition. 

I shall not on this occasion be able to explain the work 
which has been done—and it is extensive—in these fields. 
In many of them proposals are far advanced toward the 
stage of discussion with members of the Congress prior to 
formulation for public discussion. 


“Poticy KNown or ALL MEN” 


I hope, however, that I have been able in some measure to 
bring before you the immensity of the task which lies before 
us all, the nature of the difficulties which are involved, and 
the conviction and purpose with. which we are attacking 
them. 

Our foreign policy is comprehensive, is stable and is known 
of all men. As the President has said, neither he nor I have 
made or will make any secret agreement or commitment, 
political or financial. 
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The officials of the Government have not been unmindful 
of the responsibility resting upon them; nor have they spared 
either energy or such abilities as they possess in discharging 
that responsibility. 

May I close with a word as to the responsibility which 
rests upon us. ‘he United Nations will determine by action 
or lack of action whether this world will be visited by an- 
other war within the next twenty or twenty-five years or 
whether policies of organized peace shall guide the course of 
the world. 

We are moving closer and closer to the hour of decision. 
Only the fullest measure of wisdom, unity and alertness can 
enable us to meet that unprecedented responsibility. 

All of these questions of foreign policy which, as I said 
earlier, is the matter of focusing and expressing your will 
in the world outside our borders, are difficult and often in- 
volve matters of controversy. 


Under our constitutional system the will of the American 
people in this field is not effective unless it is united will. 
If we are divided we are ineftective. 

We are in a year of a national election in which it is easy 
to arouse controversy on almost any subject, whether or not 
the subject is an issue in the campaign. You, therefore, as 
well as we who are in public office, bear a great responsi- 
bility. 

It is the responsibility of avoiding needless controversy in 
the formulation of your judgments. It is the responsibility 
for sober and considered thought and expression. It is the 
responsibility for patience both with our Allies and with 
those who must speak for you with them. 

Once before in our lifetime we fell into disunity and be- 
came ineffective in world affairs by reason of it. Should this 
happen again it will be a tragedy to you and to your children 
and to the world for generations. 


Christian Goals in Post-War Reconstruction 


“TRIPARTITE SYSTEM IS MORE THAN A THEORY” 
By MOST REV. FRANCIS J. HAAS, D.D., Bishop of Grand Rapids 


Delivered before the Chicago Meeting of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems 
Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1944 


© the Christian the goals of post-war planning can 

be stated simply. They are two. They are Christ 

and bread. But I do not wish to hide behind such 
an oversimplified statement of objectives. I propose to break 
it down, see what is in it, and hold it up before you. 

Moreover, it will be necessary to remember that an essen- 
tial part of the machinery to achieve these objectives is 
itself included in the objectives. Please do not think that 
I am getting tangled up in my logic. What I am actually 
saying is that an important part of the means is actually 
the end. I shall explain as we go along. 

To the Christian the first objective in post-war planning 
is the acceptance of Christ as the King of the world. Around 
this notion the Christian arranges his thoughts and on it and 
on it alone rests his hopes for world order. What is this no- 
tion? It is that men accept and be guided by the concept of 
society that God is the Father of all men, and that all men 
are brothers through His Son, Jesus Christ. Standing on this 
solid position, the Christian finds real substance to the ex- 
pression, Dignity of Man. To him it means something, 
and that something is nothing less than this, that human 
beings in every part of the world, have the same stature in 
the sight of God that he has, are as dear to Christ and are 
as capable of eternal life as he is, because they are with him 
brothers and sisters of the Elder Brother Jesus Christ. 

From this doctrine the Christian expects each to treat 
every other not merely as someone to be reckoned with 
because he is stronger or perhaps to be plundered because 
he is weaker, but as his own brother through the Sonship 
of Jesus Christ. To establish this goal is the first task in 
the Christian's thinking. Surely he is not waiting for it 
to be established in full outline before he will do anything 
else, but reasonably he puts it in his thinking as the first 
goal to be striven toward with all zeal and energy. I may 
add perhaps that there will not be much debate about the 
need of this first goal, particularly with those who insist 
that it alone should be pursued and nothing else done. | 
do not belong to that school of thought and therefore will 
move into the second objective, and advocate certain means 
to be employed to attain both the first and the second. 


The second objective I call bread. Of course I am using 
the term as a symbol. By bread I mean all the things that 
are necessary for man’s physical life and comfort. My thesis 
is that they should be produced in sufficient quantity and 
be so distributed that no one need go without. In other 
words, the grand total should be enough to go around, and 
it should be justly parcelled out. 

But someone will say: That is Socialism. Now, frankly, 
I am not much concerned about names. It is what is be- 
neath them that matters. Besides, it may come as a distinct 
surprise to many to know that Pope Pius XI in 1931 de- 
clared that an economy fulfills its true purpose only when 
it supplies all the people with all the goods which natural 
resources and techincal skills can furnish. There is no other 
limit to be set on production of goods and services. The 
whole passage from the Encyclical Forty Years After is: 


“For then only will the social economy be rightly 
established and attain its purposes when all and each 
are supplied with all the goods that the wealth and 
resources of nature, techincal achievement, and the 
social organization of economic life can furnish.” ( Forty 
Years After, paragraph 75.) 


In a word, the Holy Father says: use all the material 
and human resources you have, and stop using them only 
when the people say they do not need any more goods or 
services. Now we in the United States came closer to that 
goal in 1943 than we ever did before in history. The volume 
of goods turned out was nearly three-fourths more than in 
the previous peak year of 1929. It is common knowledge 
that unemployment is now almost entirely wiped out, and 
that we have attained a virtually full employment economy. 

This of course was done and is being done under the 
stimulus of patriotism and common defense. Many are ask- 
ing, however, if it can be done during war why can it not 
be done in peace? It will take planning, and the giving up 
of some of our former procedures and even pet theories, but 
the very necessity of things will compel us to do it. 

Let no one say that the need of full production and the 
need of full employment have nothing to do with the prob- 
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lems of post-war reconstruction. I venture to say that they 
have almost everything to do with it. 

What are these problems? I pass over some of the me- 
chanical ones, such as taxation, war debts, plant conversion, 
and liquidation of war contracts, not because they are un- 
important or in any sense to be minimized. Nevertheless, 
they are secondary to those problems directly affecting the 
great mass of the people, who, unless they are dealt with 
as people,—and I say it with the greatest hesitation and 
almost terror—will see to it that it will not make much 
difference whether or not the others are solved. Conversely, 
if people are dealt with humanly, justly, and Christly, there 
is every reasonable hope that they themselves will help to 
work out the instruments to help themselves. After all, 
this is the creed of democracy. No less important, it is basic 
in the Creed of Christianity that every human being has 
a rational soul, endowed by his Creator to make intelligent 
free choice, and placed under divine command to do for 
others as he would have them do unto him. 

With this said, I turn to a consideration of the enormous 
task ahead, now and at the end of hostilities, involving the 
lives of scores of millions of human beings. I shall use the 
word right in the Christian sense and refer only to that 
class of rights which a person has to certain things because 
he is a child of God. Before all else, the returning soldier 
as well as every able-bodied civilian has the right, that must 
be guaranteed, to have a job in a useful occupation through- 
out his productive life. He has the right in city or on farm, 
to compensation sufficient to secure him and his family 
adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical care, and in 
addition to an increasing share of the goods and comforts 
of progress directly in proportion as they increase in volume. 
Moreover, he has the right to security against the vicissitudes 
of sickness, accidents, unemployment and old age. Still more, 
he has the right to work and live as a free man under a 
systern that will permit him a voice in determining the con- 
ditions under which he works from day to day. Less than 
these things a man’s stature as a Christian will not let him 
accept. If through force he does accept less, to the extent 
that he does so, the very image of Christ in his soul is dis- 
figured and outraged. On the other hand, if no man and 
his dependents are to be denied the full minimum, can there 
be any question that there must be full and abundant pro- 
duction of goods? 

Now let us consider the means that are proposed to get 
this result. Roughly, they fall into two categories, that of 
private initiative and that of a democratically organized 
society. By “private initiative” I do not mean the legitimate 
stirrings in every man’s bosom to get ahead, but rather the 
modern system of capitalism called “free enterprise.” Let 
me say here that private initiative in the first meaning, when 
the individual properly directs it, is something wholly good, 
and that private initiative in the second meaning of modern 
capitalism, while it has much to commend it, is in need of 
drastic overhauling. I dwell on private initiative at this 
point because we shall hear much of it from now until the 
Presidential elections in November. Realistically, however, 
“free enterprise’ without a considerable amount of help from 
government and workers’ organizations cannot provide for 
full production of goods and services after the war, or for 
that matter at any time in the future. For the immediate 
present it is enough to say that in 1943 the United States 
Government had $13 billion invested in modern industrial 
plant. 

But the question of individual enterprise is something big- 
ger even than post-war planning, and I should like to spend 
some more time on it. Back in 1888 E. P. Dutton Co. 


published a book called Christian Economics, by Rev. Wil- 












frid Richmond, Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
Scotland, consisting for the most part of sermons. ‘The 
first sermon, which was preached in St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, is called “Conscience and Political Economy.” 
Here the preacher pulls himself up to the problem, looks 
squarely at it, and with a touch of regret backs away from 
it. Let me give you a brief summary. He pictures himself 
going out to buy some furniture. He says: “With a pardon- 
able desire to make the most of my resources, | make for 
the cheapest shops. But if I do so what has conscience to 
say? Suppose I am buying furniture. I do not know what 
happens in Edinburgh but I know a part of London where 
men live who are employed by one of the great dealers in 
furniture, where under pressure, men are employed to work 
twenty-four hours on end; and I suppose everyone knows 
that overwork and underpay are regular incidents in the 
production of cheap wares.” (p. 12) 


He then goes on to say: “We know the evils of cheap 
production. How are we to avoid contributing to them? 
Buying dear is an easy, but in many ways an unsatisfactory 
way out of the difficulty and it is not much, if at all, a more 
moral proceeding than buying cheap. How are we to know 
what is the right price at which to buy, so as not to support 
oppression and feed on misery? We don’t know, and we 
don’t know because to do so is not a generally recognized 
end. The moral view of so ordinary a transaction does 
not exist. If I want to buy a particular article or com- 
modity, it is not difficult for me to ascertain where to buy 
it cheapest, or best, or dearest; but it is more than difficult 
for me to find out where I can buy it and pay the right 
price for it.” (p. 28) 

The “right price” for it! That is the question. Here 
the preacher falls into a dialog with an imaginary man 
from the Middle Ages. The preacher had introduced the 
man by saying that the man had lived under the guild 
system. “Local guilds,” said the preacher, “aimed at securing 
good work and skilled labor, and enforced laws of appren- 
ticeship. Wages were fixed by authoritative custom. 
Prices, again were matter of definite regulation, and an 
assize of bread would fix the price of the loaf, and the pro- 
portion in which its size might vary with a good or bad 
harvest.” (p. 2) 

Well, this is the man with whom the preacher discusses 
the “right price.” The medieval man says: “We had an 
authority to fix that. He may not always have fixed it 
rightly; but there he was.”’ The preacher replied: “Well, 
we have an authority—conscience; as we believe a better 
authority in these things than external authority; but our 
authority does not speak.” (p. 29) 

There, I submit, is the meat of the whole debate, private 
initiative versus an organized society. Under the system 
commonly called “private initiative,” decisions are to be 
left to the individual alone. The expectation is that he will 
act rightly, but the fact is the authority of the individual 
conscience ‘“‘does not speak.’”’ Actually, this authority can- 
not establish justice. Nothing is truer than Robert Burns’ 
line, 

“Tf Self the wavering balance shake 
It’s rarely right adjusted.” 


This is merely the poet’s version of the old scholastic adage, 
“No one is a fit judge in his own case.” 

Accordingly, I repudiate “private initiative” alone and 
unassisted, as the formula for reconstructing the post-war 
world. By doing so, however, | am not compelled to accept 
the guild system of western Europe in its entirety, especially 
in its development after the fourteenth century. I do accept 
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Certain features 


of the guild system and should like to lay 
them before you. 
he system that I advocate both for each nation and for 
ns working together for world reconstruction, 
ystem of Industries and Professions set forth in the 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI Forty Years After in 1931. 
Unde system all employers, workers, professional per- 
sons would be organized. ‘They would elect repre- 
sentatives from their respective Industry or Profession to 
deal for them, and these representatives with government 
representatives assisting and guiding them but not dictating 
to them, would in actual practice operate the Industry or 
Profession. Thus the direction of the system would be tri- 
partite. ‘he representatives would be from the three groups 


managemert, workers, and government. 


} + 
ile nati 


iach industry, for example, all the personnel, employers 
and emplovees alike, in the textile industry would through 
their freely elected representatives and with the guidance 
but not dictation of government, determine wages, hours, 
and prices in the textile industry and work together for its 
‘The same would be done in steel, trans- 
portation, agriculture, and all the rest. Finally, all the 
Industries and Professions would be linked together on a 
tripartite basis in a national body. This national body would 
be made up of representatives of management and workers 
from the Industries and Professions, with the government 
sitting with them as guide and friend but not as dictator. 
The purpose of this national parliament would be to main- 
tain, so far as it can be done, the proper balance in prices 
and wages among the various Industries and Professions. 


common good. 


This tripartite system is more than theory in the United 
States. Actually it is being employed with more than aver- 
age success in several industries, for example in the indus- 
tries coming before the wage committees under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, in the railroad industry under 
the Railway Labor Act of 1936, in agriculture under the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938, and perhaps more 
dramatically under the national War Labor Board. In an 
address in New York on January 20, 1944, Chairman 
William H. Davis of the War Labor Board asserted : “What- 
ever measure of success Wwe have had with these controls 
[over wages and disputes] has been due, in my opinion, to 
wo things: one the very great pressure of common purpose 
to win the war, and two, the tripartite character of the 
War Labor Board. I doubt whether we could have attained 
anything like so much success if either of these factors had 
been missing.” 

I set up the system of Industries and Professions of Pope 
Pius XI as a means to a goal, but in a very real sense it is 
a goal itself. Let me explain. Recall that the system is 
tripartite. It functions through representatives of three 
parties, management, workers, and government. Now with 
respect to the representatives of management and govern- 
ment, there is not much difficulty, either to get them or to 
get them recognized. But with workers’ representatives the 
matter is quite different. Generally, throughout the nations 
of the world—and I stress the word generally—a combina- 
tion of employers and government have prevented workers 
from organizing into Unions, with the result that Unions 
became so weak that either they have no representatives to 
send or if they do send them they are not recognized. 
Obviously, a tripartite system cannot operate as such 
of the three parties is not present. 


, if one 
In connection with the 
necessity of strong Unions for proper functioning of the 
tripartite system, it may be pointed out that in the United 
States even with the vigorous enforcement of the National 
Labor Relations Act which has taken place since 1935, the 


total number of workers in bona fide Unions is still con- 
siderably less than 25 per cent of the entire labor force of 
the country. Accordingly, the place to begin to make the 
tripartite system work with success in the home country 
and in international relations is to strengthen one of the 
three members of the tripartite system—labor organization. 

To Catholics, both workers and employers, there should 
be no difficulty about the right of workers to organize in 
Unions of their own choosing. In 1891 Pope Leo XIII 
called this right a natural right, that is, something that a 
man may enjoy simply because he is a man. (Par. 72) In 
1931 Pope Pius XI repeated this teaching (Pars. 30 and 37) 
and used it as the cornerstone of his system of Industries 
and Professions. Thus it must be clear that Catholic em- 
ployers cannot without flying in the face of Catholic teach- 
ing, deny workers the right to form Unions of their own 
choosing. Indeed, it is the duty of Catholic employers not 
only to refrain from interfering with workers who wish to 
organize, but also to deal with the representatives they 
choose, and deal with them freely, fully and in good faith 
as brothers in Christ and as possessing the same right as 
themselves to eternal life. In this way they will help to 
bring the goals of Christian justice nearer to their own 
country and to the entire world. 

Needless to add, a corresponding obligation rests with 
workers. Having the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through Unions of their own choosing, they have 
the duty to carry out the contracts made for them by the 
representatives they elect, and in every way to respect the 
legitimate rights of management and the general public. 
Workers no less than employers have obligations as Chris- 
tians to make the reign of Christ a reality. 

In post-war planning it is one thing to know what to do, 
and quite another thing to do it. The list of emergency post- 
war things to do is almost staggering—feeding, transporta- 
tion, policing, sanitation, currency exchange, and a score of 
others. In a lengthy article on the International food move- 
ment in the American Economic Review of December, 1943, 
Professor John D. Black of Harvard reviews one of the 
more urgent jobs in world reconstruction, getting food to 
the hungering millions of the world. He cites the estimates 
made in 1937 that “three-fourths of the people of Asia and 
the tropics and a fourth of those of the United States have 
diets below the standard of health,” (p. 793), and analyses 
with a bit of taunting the claims of the Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, Food Conference of May, 1943, that the conference 
was dominated by a strong scientific outlook. He says to 
the point that scientists are not operators, “and getting food 
into hungry mouths in the next ten years is an operating 
job.” (p. 807) 

An operating job forsooth! Who are to be the operators, 
and what polices will they bring to their tasks? In my 
judgment the pattern for their selection not only for food 
distribution but for all post-war activities should be none 
other than that of the International Labor Office. The 
ILO functioned as a tripartite body made up of representa- 
tives of the three great interests—employer, worker, and 
government—and although it had only limited powers it 
has made a remarkable record of progress. In like manner 
the free nations should meet through the representatives of 
the three major interests—employer, worker, and govern- 
ment—and delegate to them the task of post-war economic 
planning. These representatives freely chosen by and from 
their principals alone can be expected to bring a measure of 
order out of chaos. If they address themselves to their tasks 
with the teachings of Christ in their minds and in their 
hearts they can be counted on to help bring Christ’s peace 
and order nearer to our war-torn world. 
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Great Powers Shoulder Heavy Responsibilities 


IRREVOCABLE DECISIONS NOW MAY DESTROY LASTING PEACE 


By DR. H. J. VAN MOOK, Netherlands Minister to Overseas Territories 
Radio address delivered over Columbia Broadcasting System, January 14, 1944 


ITLER and his followers have vainly imagined that 
they could unify the world by conquering its peoples 
and holding them down. ‘Tojo and his clique begin 

to see a similar illusion vanish. “The Germans and the 
Japanese, held in isolation and ignorance of the outside 
world, are in for a rude awakening from their dreams of being 
a master race. ‘heir experiment has resulted in ruins and 
desolation. A grim and growing tenseness prevails in Europe 
in the expectation that this fifth and most bitter winter of the 
war will lead to the long expected invasion. In the impov- 
erished Far East the whispered word will be carried around 
that the Rising Sun has passed the meridian. ‘The unity by 
force of the New Order and the Co-Prosperity has failed 
miserably. 

The common danger brought together the United Nations 
in defense and in the prosecution of the war toward ultimate 
victory. It has been a comparatively slow process, nothwith- 
standing the violence and the concentrated power of the 
attack. But here, in the field of armed action, increasing 
unity and coordination have been attained. The pooling ot 
supplies, greatly facilitated by the providential device of lend- 
lease; the organization of supply routes all over the world; 
the Mediterranean force under General Eisenhower; the 
complicated machinery for constant watchfulness and swift 
striking power that downed the U-boat; the great and grow- 
ing versatility of combined operations in the Far East; the 
integration of general strategy by the conferences of Moscow, 
Cairo and Teheran; all these tremendous achievements are 
instances of what can be done by unflagging and purposeful 
cooperation. But we must not forget that the performance 
of the great single instruments of war of several single 
nations still remains outstanding; the Russian Army, the 
British navy, the American war producton. 

If, however, we find that unity in global war against a 
common foe is possible by the process of voluntary coopera- 
tion, the establishment of unity in the peace that is to follow 
remains a formidable problem to be solved. And yet we 
know that unless a workable, active and lasting partnership 
between the nations of the world can be founded and main- 
tained for more than one generation, wars ever more terrible 
will ultimately destroy the liberty and civilization of man- 
kind. We all have begun to realize that this problem of 
unity in peace is the most difficult and the most essential 
of all problems that oppress our distracted globe. 

Now the first thing that can be concluded from experience 
is the fact that the issue cannot be avoided by neutrality or 
isolation. Isolation has been one of the most effective means 
by which the Germans and the Japanese were prepared for 
aggression. But even nations that are naturally peaceful 
cannot withdraw from a world where mere distance has come 
to mean less and less; sooner or later they will find them- 
selves threatened by outside aggression which they could 
neither prevent nor deter by standing aloof. Knowledge, 
understanding, appreciation of others, and regular human 
contacts between the many peoples that inhabit the earth are 
the only means to lay the foundations for a more lasting 
peace. 

That this is felt subconsciously by many is well illustrated 
by a common experience of those who come to the United 


States from countries nearer to the battlefront. The first 
reaction is one of relief in seeing the lights in the streets and 
of comfort in looking at the shop windows and menus. If, 
as frequently happens, one is asked during these days for 
an opinion about the state of war-mindedness of this great 
country, one is apt to make serious mistakes. The question 
is often put, a little anxiously, by Americans themselves, who 
do not realize that what they want to know is really some- 
thing different. 

For if we find a country, far from the battlefields and 
fairly safe from direct attack, where ten million men have 
been drafted into military service for the first time in their 
lives and have gone willingly and without a murmur; where 
industry has made the most impressive changes in production 
without any great friction or disorganization; where vast 
armed forces are springing up under a training scheme initi- 
ated almost overnight; where only after two years of war a 
national service act has become a matter of sufficient urgency 
and actuality to be made a political issue; if we find such a 
country sending millions of its sons overseas after many years 
of peace, then there cannot be much wrong with the war- 
mindedness of its people. 

But those who ask the questions have, in fact, something 
else in mind. They want to know in how far their fellow- 
countrymen have begun to understand what war means to 
others, who are near or in the fighting line, or under the iron 
fist of the enemy. And here we meet the real difficulties. 

Only personal experience can wholly teach us what their 
feelings are. Only knowledge and imagination can help us 
to understand those others, whose lives are so differently 
affected by this terrible ordeal. 

How would you, living in this country, react to blacked- 
out, rationed bomb-torn London? What would your feel- 
ings be in the devastated plains of Russia, where millions of 
soldiers are moving in gigantic battles, and large towns have 
been depopulated and laid waste? Where can you find a 
standard of comparison with the fate of the starved and iso- 
lated millions of China? And, above all, how could free 
people ever imagine what it means to live under a ruthless 
tyranny and to fight a well armed enemy, who controls all 
the machinery of government, without arms and under- 
ground ? 


Once, however, one becomes aware of these difficulties, a 
way to mutual understanding is opened. Even if it is im- 
possible to gain the insight that can only be brought by per- 
sonal experience, sympathy and imagination can bridge the 
gap, as they could bridge the gap that existed even in peace- 
time between people of different nationality or race. One 
can at least imagine the contrast between the well-armed, 
free soldier and the unarmed, underground fighter, or the 
badly supplied partisan. One can realize the immense dis- 
tance between the war-worker—even if he be drafted—work- 
ing in his own free country, and the man-hunted slave- 
laborer of the Nazis. And once there is a will to under- 
standing, there must be a way. 

Such a comprehension, however, is but a first step; an 
indispensable foundation, it is true, but upon which the 
practical work has still to be begun. There will be no doubt 
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about the friendship and goodwill between the liberators and 
the liberated in the first joyful moments, when the invader 
is driven back, but after that the trials of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction will commence, with all their possibilities for 
mistakes and misunderstandings. ‘There again some very 
veneral principles seem to force themselves upon our con- 
.cjousness out of the tog and confusion of war. 

First and foremost it would seem foolish to expect that we 
can get an international organization for the maintenance ot 
peace completed and working within a few months or even 
vears after the cessation of hostilities. It took years to estab- 
lish and perfect military coordination under the constant 
pressure of threatening defeat and among nations still com- 
paratively unscathed. How much more spadework will have 
to be done to reach definite results in the organization of a 
world full of hatred and destruction! Our first aim should 
be the completion of « machinery which can restore order and 
economic life; which can make the unavoidable temporary 
decisions during the first postwar period; and which can set 
about the preparation of a well-founded and therefore lasting 
peace. 

In this work our main attention should be directed toward 
those points, where friction and conflict are most likely to 
develop during the process of readjustment. [| may name a 
rew. 

Ar this stage of the war we have constantly to bear in 
mind that the United Nations comprise peoples who can 
decide freely, though hampered by the absence of their sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen, about their fate and their policy; 
and peoples under the domination of the enemy, who are 
fighting quite as valiantly and in much greater distress, but 
who cannot voice their opinion and whose interests have to 
he represented by governments or other organizations that 
cannot go to the country for fundamental decisions. If such 
decisions are nevertheless made, affecting the status or the 
structure of occupied countries, grave strains must inevitably 
ensue. It may be necessary to take temporary measures, but 
nothing irrevocable should be done, before the peoples them- 
selves are free partners again and able to take their part in 
the discussion, 


In the second place the unity aimed at should not be made 
too rigid and too forced. ‘There are, among the nations of 
the world, a number of natural groupings, and as long as 
those groupings remain parts of the whole and maintain con- 
structive relations with each other, they should be allowed to 
develop and to bear a major part of the burden of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Thirdly, there should be an end to the racial discrimina- 
tion and oppression. The peoples of colored race should feel 
that they are not held in contempt because they are colored, 
and those who are not yet able to stand on their own feet in 
the modern world should see their way clear toward an 
ever-growing self-government and independence with the 
help and guidance of others. There should be an end to ex- 
ploitation of one country by another, and of one people by 
another ; whatever remains of the old colonial attitude should 
disappear in a new relation of partnership and mutual bene- 
nt. If this is not done, and done thoroughly, a redoubtable 
source of conflict is left in existence. 

Finally, the attempts to achieve a wider and better in- 
tegrated world economy should never cease. This may, atter 
all, be the most difficult problem because the differences be- 
tween nations have become so great and because war has still 
further dislocated the national economic systems. But even if 
results in this field have to be bought by some measure of 
sacrifice, the sacrifice should be made. For a world, half 
starving and half living in abundance, can never be at peace, 
whereas a world where prosperity can increase according to 
the needs and desires of its various inhabitants, will not 
lightly resort to war. 

During the years to come the great powers among the 
United Nations shoulder heavy responsibilities. The facts of 
the situation have given them the power; on their harmony 
and their wisdom hangs the fate of the world. If they can 
understand each other and agree among themselves we may 
expect that they will not neglect or forget the necessity of 
understanding and agreeing with the other nations of smaller 
size but equal humanity, for an alliance between equal pow- 
ers without a just foundation has seldom been concluded and 
never been maintained in the history of mankind. 


The Place of the Mississippi Valley 
in Post-War World Trade 


CENTRALIZING EXPORT-IMPORT ACTIVITIES 


By R. S. HECHT, Chairman of the Board, The Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Delivered at the Chicago World Trade Conference, Chicago, Ill., February 14, 1944 


LL of us in the Mississippi Valley are tremendously inter- 
ested in World Trade and its effect on the prosperity of 
our section in the Post-War Era. No recent statistics 

on the volume of that trade are available. But even if the totals 
of our exports and imports for the past few years were pub- 
lished they would be so distorted by our enormous lend-lease 
operations that the figures would not be of great value from a 
commercial viewpoint. However, | think we are safe in 
assuming that approximately 10% of our country’s pro- 
duction figured in world trade in normal pre-war years. 
It is hardly necessary to point out to an audience such as 
this the old principle that in the long run our exports must 
largely be paid for by our imports, and we know that it is 
not a mere coincidence that our total imports ordinarily 
represent about 10% of our consumption. Those of us whose 


work requires us to be familiar with our national economy 
have always realized that notwithstanding the inherent rich- 
ness of our country we are far from being self-sufficient, but 
the exigencies of the present war have once more given us 
some painful illustrations of how great has been our de- 
pendence on some of the foodstuffs and raw materials of 
foreign lands, and especially of those available in other Amer- 
ican republics. In any event it would not be safe to assume 
that the importance of our export and import trade can be 
measured by its relatively small percentage of our total 
business; first, because we badly need most of that 10% 
in imports to supply certain types of food and to give us 
the required raw materials to carry on some of our essential 
industries, and, secondly, because that 10% representing our 
exports spells the difference between having to deal with a 
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price-depressing surplus on the one hand or bringing about 
stable prices and a sound home economy on the other. 

No one knows better than this audience that for the time 
being our normal export and import trade has been greatly 
curtailed, and none can tell how long our lend-lease opera- 
tions will dominate the export and import business, or how 
long we shall have to operate under the burdensome govern- 
ment licenses and restrictions after the war is over. Nor 
are we yet close enough to the end of this terrible struggle to 
safely analyze its effect on the commercial fate of the nations 
involved or predict what trade barriers we shall face when 
peace comes. However, it is hard to be optimistic over the 
prospect of rebuilding our trade with these unhappy 
devastated countries, whose economy has been destroyed and 
whose currencies have become all but worthless. The road 
back is bound to be painful and slow, and it is difficult to 
foresee how we shall be able to resume our private export 
trade to these impoverished nations until a way has been 
found to reestablish a new and stable value for their curren- 
cies which will truly reflect their purchasing power. How- 
ever, I shall not attempt to take your time to discuss this 
perplexing problem because I know that this afternoon you 
will hear a very enlightening talk on the financial aspects of 
our world trade by Mr. Wilbert Ward, who is eminently 
qualified for this task. 


TRADE PROSPECTS IN LATIN-AMERICA AND AFRICA 


Fortunately the prospects for resuming our former inter- 
national trade as soon as peace comes look very different if 
we turn our eyes from battle-scarred continents of Europe 
and Asia to South and West Africa, and especially to our 
own western hemisphere. 

In the African continent, we find that as a result of the 
war, there has been a tremendous increase in their industrial 
production and although in a sense they may compete with 
some of our manufacturers, yet, there are numerous articles 
for which the demand has increased by leaps and bounds and 
which that Continent will continue to purchase in the post- 
war era. 

The Western part of Africa has been an especially great 
asset to us in our war efforts with their minerals, chromium, 
asbestos and manganese, and the development of these re- 
sources has substantially enhanced the purchasing power of 
that vast territory. 

Under the stimulus of the war our Government’s t. ade 
relations with all Latin-American countries have increased 
enormously, and our military needs have been such that our 
imports from there are doubled and trebled. The conse- 
quence is that instead of having been drained of their finan- 
cial resources, as the rest of the smaller nations of the world 
have been, their economic condition has improved beyond our 
most optimistic expectations; their currencies have been 
stabilized; and they have built up dollar balances that 
exceed those of any previous period. The enormous expan- 
sion of our trade with other American Republics during 
recent years is best illustrated by the following figures: 


(Millions of Dollars) 


U. S. Exports U.S. Imports 





1936-38 an 

(average ) $485 $542 
194] 902 1008 
1942 708 979 


In 1943 there has been a further substantial increase and 
during the first nine months of that year our imports from 
Latin-America exceeded our exports to Latin-America by 
371 million dollars as compared to 221 million dollars in 


the same period of 1942. It takes no particular optimism, 
therefore, to foresee an extraordinary heavy flow of goods 
in both directions between the Latin-American countries and 
the United States just as soon as presently necessary license 
requirements and government controls can be removed. The 
unprecedented prosperity enjoyed by these countries has 
created a huge pent-up demand for consumers’ goods, just 
as it has in our own country and it stands to reason that as 
soon as peace comes we shall get inquiries from every Latin- 
American country for a great variety of exports which they 
need badly but which we have not been able to send them be- 
cause of wartime restrictions and shortages at home, and be- 
cause of lack of safe transportation. In pre-war days both Ger- 
many and Japan enjoyed a large part of this trade, but since 
their competition, for a long time at least will be eliminated, our 
American exporters and importers should be able to increase 
their volume substantially, and should be able to hold on to 
this trade long after the first emergency orders have been 
filled. 

Some of our exporters have become alarmed because under 
the exigencies of war some of the countries which up to now 
were largely agricultural have made great progress in de- 
veloping new home industries, which has enabled them to 
produce some of the articles they formerly imported from us. 
But far from reducing our volume of trade with these na- 
tions these developments have opened new vistas and new 
fields for export and import business with these nations. A 
few days ago I had the pleasure of a visit with the Hon. 
Jefferson Caffery, our Ambassador to Brazil. He spoke in 
glowing terms of the great industrial development that is 
taking place in the country to which he is accredited, and he 
mentioned that several products formerly imported from the 
United States are now being successfully manufactured right 
there. But, he added, don’t think for a moment that this will 
mean any curtailment of the trade between Brazil and the 
United States. On the contrary, for every such article that 
was formerly bought abroad and is now made at home there 
are ten more articles that the country wants to import and 
now has the means to pay for, just because of its increased 
productive power and the improved standard of living of its 
people. 


Keen Competition AHEAD FOR Worip TRADE 


This does not mean, however, that we shall not again 
in the future have the keenest sort of competition for this 
business. True, we shall not for a long time be bothered by 
barter arrangements, discriminatory quotas, and special cur- 
rencies, such as the Axis resorted to before the war, but you 
may be sure that every surviving commercial nation will 
strive harder than ever to rebuild its foreign trade and thus 
protect as far as possible its own international exchanges. 
And the keenest competition of all is certain to come from 
our British cousins who will have to stimulate their exports 
to pay for the food and raw material they need and who 
will surely move heaven and earth to reestablish themselves 
with all their old customers and gain as many new ones as 
possible. We may as well understand, therefore, that an 
entirely new and keen struggle for the international trade of 
the Western Hemisphere will start as soon as the European 
war is over; and we had better realize that the success of the 
American international trader will depend upon the vision, 
and the leadership he can develop in this field, and upon his 
thorough understanding of the temperament and desires of his 
clients. We had the same sort of opportunity 25 years ago 
after the First World War, when we furnished Latin-Amer- 
ican countries most of the merchandise they formerly bought 
elsewhere ; however, we lost a large part of this new business 
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because we did not give heed to the difference in the require- 
ments between domestic and foreign purchasers, and because 
ompetitors, who for long years before the war 
had catered to the needs and wishes of these customers, sent 
their representatives into those countries and gave the buyers 
exactly the sort of attention they wanted. We must profit 
by this past experience and right now send men who speak 
their language to our customers abroad so as to learn at first 
hand what their markets and requirements are and comply 
with all their reasonable requests so that they may not again 


be tempted to later divert their business elsewhere. 


our European 


‘THe Miusstssipp! VALLEY’S OpporTUNITY 


It is against this background of increased opportunity for 
American world trade that we in this great Mississippi 
Valley must appraise our own place in this future struggle 
and map out a broad and constructive program so that our 
section may in future participate in this international trade 
to the full extent to which its natural resources, its command- 
ing position and the vision of its people entitle it. 

The progress of the entire Mid-Continent section along 
agricultural as well as commercial lines has been truly re- 
markable. Since the war started it has fared particularly 
well in the location of new industries and has reached a de- 
gree of industrialization undreamed of 10 years ago. Our 
great task now is to prevent these plants from becoming idle 
after the war. We just cannot afford to let this great 
productive capacity be destroyed and permit our industrial 
activity to sink back to pre-war levels. It would inevitably 
mean wholesale unemployment and economic chaos. It was 
difficult in the past to persuade existing industries located 
elsewhere to move into our territory, but now that billions 
have been spent on these plants it would be most unfortunate 
if we did not have the energy and the resourcefulness to con- 
vert them from war to peace-time production, especially 
since there has been created a considerable pool of skilled 
labor from which a permanent efficient industrial organiza- 
tion can be built. These industries are so located as to have 
cheap and easy access to all overseas markets through the 
various ports of the Gulf of Mexico, besides in most cases 
enjoying competitive access to the Atlantic Seaboard as 
well. 

‘There is no reason, therefore, why many of them could 
not be converted advantageously to peace-time use for the 
production of articles of export. But in making these plans 
we should as far as possible depend upon private enterprise 
and not look to our federal government for leadership. To 
be sure, we cannot hope to return to complete freedom from 
governmental restrictions and regulations as soon as the war 
ends, but the foundations of post-war international trade will 
be far sounder if we build them upon the initiative and in- 
genuity of American exporters and importers rather than 
on the support of government agencies. 


CoopERATION OF GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


This does not mean that we shall not continue to need the 
whole-hearted cooperation of all the government departments 
interested in foreign trade. Our State Department, our De- 
partment of Commerce, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and the Export-Import Bank all have contributed greatly 
to our efforts in the past and will, 1 am sure, do so in the 
future. In our Latin-American trade efforts, during the past 
few years we have had particularly fine cooperation from the 
office of Coordinator of Inter-American affairs. 

Unfortunately, the general public knows too little of the 
valuable work which this office has accomplished since 1940 
under the dynamic leadership of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


Only those who are in intimate touch with international 
affairs can appreciate the important contribution that office is 
making towards Inter-American understanding and economic 
cooperation and towards the development of new enterprises 
which will further add to the possibilities of international 
trade between the Americas. It is all the more unfortunate, 
therefore, that the public recently has been given some inac- 
curate and misleading information concerning our Govern- 
ment’s financial operations in these neighboring countries. 
Time will not permit a detailed discussion of this incident, 
and it is readily conceivable that in the magnitude of these 
operations some waste and some errors of judgment have 
crept in, but one must indeed be blinded by partisan preju- 
dices to deny the great amount of good that has been accomp- 
lished politically as well as economically by the good neigh- 
bor policy of the present administration. 

Another government department on whose continued 
efficient functioning depends the future of our world trade is 
our Maritime Commission. Mr. Taylor has just covered this 
subject very ably and exhaustively, but 1 want to add a few 
words of hearty approval of the able manner in which the 
affairs of that Commission are handled, and at the same time 
emphasize how necessary for the prosperity of the Mississippi 
Valley is a strong and consistent merchant marine based on 
continued private ownership and operation of our fleet, with 
only such government support as is necessary to overcome the 
inequality of labor cost and standards of living between this 
and other countries. 

For the present all of our efforts in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, as elsewhere, are directed to the winning of the war, 
but that should not prevent us from thinking beyond these 
pressing immediate needs and making suitable plans for the 
solution of the international trade problems which inevitably 
will confront the commercial world when peace comes. 
Naturally, no one knows what sort of world order we shall 
be working under, except that, happily, we now can feel 
assured that in any event it will not be the kind of world 
order which the totalitarian states conceived and expected to 
force on us. But certainly it is none too soon to give serious 
study to the rebuilding of our export and import business, for 
we cannot afford to wait until the war is actually over and 
then expect to wave a magic wand to bring back the trade 
which more than five years of war have destroyed. And so 
it is up to us to start now to plan to build for the future and 
to weld new trade links between the Mississippi Valley and 
the rest of the world. 


DeEpER INTEREST IN Wor.Lp TRADE 


I think we have not in the past participated in this trade 
to the extent that we should, but I am greatly encouraged by 
the clear indications that our people up and down the Valley 
have become much more internationally minded than in the 
past, and consequently are taking a far deeper interest in 
our foreign trade, our merchant marine, and our Interna- 
tional air service, than ever before. Here at Chicago and 
within a radius of 300 to 400 miles of this great mid-West 
market, you are now no more than twelve hours from Guate- 
mala City, twenty hours from Panama, thirty-two hours 
from Lima, Peru, twenty hours from Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, actual flying time, through our new international air 
gateway at New Orleans. The southern half of the hemi- 
sphere literally is at our door-step. I am convinced that our 
leaders have made up their minds to see to it that we shall 
assert our place and obtain our rightful share of this trade 
on every continent as soon as world conditions permit the 
resumption of private trading between all commercial nations. 
But while we propose to participate in all the foreign trade 
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that can be rebuilt after the war we may as well be realistic 
and admit that it is next to impossible to make plans now for 
trading with those countries whose wealth and economic life 
have been destroyed,—to such an extent that we have no 
present means of estimating their purchasing power or find- 
ing a suitable basis for putting a value on their currencies. 
It is but natural, therefore, that we should, for the present 
at least, focus our primary attention on the trade with the 
Western Hemisphere and the continent of Africa. Just as 
the Pacific states naturally will look for their greatest de- 
velopment from the territory adjacent to the Pacific, so does 
our most attractive field lie to the south of us. We are nearer 
to them geographically and we understand them better be- 
cause of the closer relations we have had with them. Besides, 
our economies supplement each other advantageously since 
we need many of the raw materials and foodstuffs which they 
export, and we can and do manufacture many of the articles 
which they are very anxious to import. 

When it comes to a discussion of the commodities which 
the Mississippi Valley can export there is almost no limit, 
and it would be “carrying coals to Newcastle” to enumerate 
them to this audience. Some of your agricultural products, 
nearly all the durable goods that come from your steel mills 
and heavy industries, and innumerable items of consumer 
goods manufactured throughout this section, can find a 
ready market in foreign countries if the right effort is made. 
In fact this section can produce almost everything the world 
needs. 

There are many manufacturers throughout the Mississippi 
Valley section who in normal times exported a part of their 
product, and who are thoroughly familiar with every phase 
of the export and import trade. There are many others who 
also have products suitable for export who have not in the 
past taken the trouble of learning the intricate details con- 
nected with direct sales abroad. But because of the enormous 
increase in Our Capacity to produce we must encourage all 
such manufacturers to take an active interest in the cultiva- 
tion of the foreign markets as an outlet for their surplus 
outputs. Even the experienced exporter will find that his 
knowledge of pre-war conditions is no longer sufficient, and 
that in order to reengage in private export trade he must 
reorganize his staff, redevelop his markets, and study anew 
the up-to-the-minute information which affects his particular 
product. The manufacturer who has not up to now attended 
to the multitudinous details connected with export shipments 
must either look around for experienced personnel to attend 
to all such matters direct or, if his volume of export business 
is not sufficient to justify a fully organized export depart- 
ment, he can take his problem to one of the export and im- 
port houses who are specialists in that line and are able to 
analyze for the manufacturer his possible markets, his compe- 
tition, the style and packing required to make his product 
acceptable to foreign buyers, and even to check his credits 
and to finance the transaction. I mention these details only 
because all too often in the past the manufacturer who might 
have sold some of his product abroad decided against the 
idea merely because he knew nothing of the details of foreign 
transactions or credits and did not want to be bothered with 
them. 


New Or_eANs—Port or Exit anp ENTRY 


We in New Orleans view foreign commerce as a very 
important segment of our business life and we are deeply 
interested in seeing a greater development of the export and 
import business between the Central West and the rest of the 
world. We believe that notwithstanding the competition of 
eastern ports New Orleans will be the port of exit and entry 


for most of the products involved in such trade, and we pro- 
pose to leave no stone unturned to make it advantageous to 
your manufacturers to route their shipments that way. 

First of all, we are fortunate enough to have excellent 
railroad service rendered by eight different railroad systems 
entering our port and the present freight rate structure is 
such as to make it cheaper from most Valley points to ship 
through the Port of New Orleans than it is through Atlan- 
tic ports. 

Second, we have in New Orleans unexcelled port facilities 
and have every reason to believe that in the post-war era our 
steamship sailings to all parts of the world will be equal in 
speed and regularity of service to those of any other Amer- 
ican port. Furthermore, New Orleans is at the heart of a 
great system of inland waterways which affords the most 
economical transportation, thus supplementing in a construc- 
tive manner the port’s other shipping facilities. “The proposed 
Alexander Seaway from New Orleans to the Gulf will 
provide a shorter and more economical deep tidewater chan- 
nel to the sea, and thus facilitate the flow of the vastly 
augmented trade with Latin-America and the other Coun- 
tries of the World. 

Third, the banking facilities in New Orleans have de- 
veloped greatly and although a large part of the credits 
opened in this country by foreign banks still come through 
New York institutions, such credits can now in many cases 
be arranged through mid-western or southern banks if the 
seller insists on this being done. In any event there is no 
difficulty in negotiating, and, if desired, discounting foreign 
drafts through New Orleans or other Mississippi Valley 
banks. 

Fourth, New Orleans, which has always been one of the 
country’s great seaports, has now become a great skyport as 
well, with several new air fields and new airlines, thus 
making it one of the important international air and surface 
transport gateways to all points of the Western Hemisphere 
and affording fast communication for buyers and sellers to 
get together. 

Fifth, there are in New Orleans a number of important 
export and import houses and responsible forwarding agents 
to handle the intricate details of the export and import busi- 
ness for those manufacturers who are not versed in such 
transactions. 

Sixth, we have recently established in New Orleans what 
we believe to be a very worthwhile organization for stimu- 
lating international trade known as 


“INTERNATIONAL House” 


A group of forward-looking business leaders familiar with 
the needs of the Mississippi Valley as well as the require- 
ments of the Port of New Orleans came to the conclusion 
that just talking about post-trade opportunities would get us 
nowhere, and that something should be done, and done now, 
to translate into practical operation some of the wishful 
thinking and abstract discussions we have long been indulg- 
ing in throughout the land concerning the need for a better 
understanding between the nations of the world in general 
and those of the Western Hemisphere in particular. And 
so they decided to incorporate “International House,” a 
non-trading and non-profit organization dedicated primarily 
to the cultivation of closer cultural, social and business rela- 
tions between the people of the Mississippi Valley and the 
rest of the World. 

Over the entrance to its building is being inscribed the 
simple slogan: “A Center for Interchange of Culture and 
Trade.” Through its doors soon will pass the representatives 
of all friendly nations, and they will be welcomed by repre- 
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sentatives who speak their languages and who will seek to 
understand their needs and problems. And since Interna- 
tional House is not a New Orleans institution but definitely 
a Mississippi Valley organization I feel justified in taking 
a few minutes of your time to tell you a little about this new 
and unique enterprise. 

Up to now no funds have been solicited from any indi- 
viduals or corporations not having offices in the City of New 
Orleans, nor have any invitations been issued as yet for 
active memberships. ‘he reason for this is that the organi- 
zation committee felt that it was up to the citizens of New 
Orleans—where the headquarters will be located—to show 
their faith in the organization by subscribing to the first 
$250,000 before asking others in the Mississippi Vailey to 
contribute any funds towards its creation and development. 
About ten days ago the founder members, who thus far have 
subscribed well over $300,000, met and elected the first 
board of directors, leaving 9 vacancies to be filled later by 
other representatives of the entire Valley. The directors in 
turn have elected William G. Zetzmann, one of the out- 
standing civic leaders of New Orleans, as President, and as 
Vice-Pre Mr. A. E. Hegewisch, an expert in matters 
of foreign trade and a linguist of note. Immediately after- 
wards Columbia Broadcasting System arranged for a 15 min- 
ute program over its own nationwide system and over short 
wave throughout the world, in which announcement was 
made that the Mississippi Valley and New Orleans were 
dedicating “International House” to all the friendly people 
of the earth as a meeting place to learn at first hand about 
the trade and culture of other lands. Participating in this 

roadcast were Ambassador Messersmith on behalf of the 
State Department, Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller on behalf of 
the Coordinator's Office, and Mr. William G. Zetzmann on 
behalf of International House. If you were not as busy as 
you are, I would have liked to reproduce this truly excellent 
radio program for you, which the New Orleans delegation 
brought with it in the form of discs containing the electrical 
transcription of the three notable addresses. 

Suffice it to say that we have the wholehearted cooperation 
of the various authorities in Washington who are interested 
in foreign relations, and who seem to think we are doing a 
good job in planning to bring about a better understanding 
between nations and in cultivating good will and lasting 
friendships between individuals dealing with each other in 
international trade. 

The Citizens Bank Building, in the heart of downtown 
New Orleans has been bought and is now being remodeled to 
meet the requirements of the business and social functions of 
the organization. Its facilities will include a library and 
reading rooms containing reference books, periodicals, and im- 
portant current newspapers from all countries, meeting rooms 
of all sizes for its committees and its guests, offices for the 
temporary use of important visitors, with secretaries capable 
of taking dictation in the visitors’ own languages, and last 
but not least large and small dining rooms, with an excellent 
cuisine. It is expected that thus it will become the center of 
all social and business activities of an international character 
as well as the meeting place for businessmen from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, interested in international relations and who 
come to New Orleans to confer with their foreign friends or 
local representatives. 


ident 


MaAwnysipep ACTIVITIES 


The activities of International House will be manysided. 
Included in its plans is the closest cooperation with the State 
Department and the Coordinator’s office, and it is expected that 
both will have special representatives located in International 


House. Special committees will be set up for each country 
so that any problems arising in trade and cultural relation- 
ships can be promptly dealt with by members who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the political, social and business prob- 
lems of the respective countries. It will also encourage the 
program of exchange students and professors, and will work 
closely with the colleges and universities of the Mississippi 
Valley. Constant efforts will be made to encourage the study 
of the history, literature and languages, and to quicken in 
every way the cultural interests and cooperation between the 
American republics. 

In addition to these specialized activities International 
House will have a broad and comprehensive program to 
make available to individuals and organizations throughout 
the Valley all of its information and data on the commercial, 
industrial and financial situation of the various countries 
which will assist manufacturing enterprises, exporters and im- 
porters, and thus serve and bring into closer contact all 
those in the Mississippi Valley who are interested in foreign 
trade. 

Likewise it will encourage Latin-American buyers to make 
International House their headquarters and meeting place to 
tulk over their problems, and thus ultimately make Interna- 
tional House a center for international information and an 
integral part of all foreign relations activities between the 
entire Mississippi Valley and the rest of the world in an 
atmosphere entirely free from local, national, or international 
political influences, and through an organization conceived 
and administered exclusively by businessmen. 

When world conditions become normal again it is hoped 
to further expand this idea by creating a permanent Inter- 
national Exhibit Building, where Americans may see continu- 
ous exhibits of the commercial products, natural resources 
and cultural attainments of foreign countries, and in turn 
display American accomplishments for the benefit of our 
visitors. 

Last, but not least, International House expects to make 
known to each other not only the richness of their culture 
and traditions but also the physical beauties and attractions 
of North, Central and South America, in the hope that we 
may induce more North Americans to journey southward 
and in turn draw more Latin-Americans to our shores. 
Particularly do we hope to encourage such men as those in 
this audience to make commercial trips to the Latin-American 
countries so that you may become acquainted with your pros- 
pective customers and in turn invite them to come up for a 
visit to your establishments. If we can accomplish this two- 
way traffic, by air, by sea, by railroads, or by the new high- 
ways, we shall do much towards bringing about a happier 
relationship between Latin-American nations as well as a 
better understanding of each other’s history, attainments, 
culture, resources and trade. Some of our own people need 
to know more about the glory of the Aztec, Inca and Mayan 
civilizations which were old before this country started on 
its marvelous development, and about the art, literature and 
learning which was well established in South and Central 
America before the Pilgrims set foot on our shores. On the 
other hand it is equally important to correct some of the 
fantastic ideas our southern neighbors have about us 
“Yankees,” to see our way of life, and let them learn at first 
hand the great progress we have made in the fields of indus- 
try, commerce and culture. We sincerely believe that there 
is no better way to lay the foundations for a permanent 
closer relationship among nations than to encourage this 
two-way travel, for we are optimistic enough to believe that 
in this case at least “to know each other better is to like 
each other better.” It is certainly not within the scope of 
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our work to in anywise try to affect international political 
decisions, but we believe that in the long run it is public 
opinion which decides the spirit in which nations deal with 
each other officially, and if travel can bring closer ties of 
friendship between individuals we believe it will in the end 
create closer relations between countries. Moreover, the 
greater we can make the desire for this two-way travel the 
more we will encourage the teaching of Spanish, which 
should become obligatory in all North American high schools, 
and the teaching of English, which should be compulsory in 
all Latin-American schools. 


CoMMERCE Fottows SAME TRAIL AS CULTURE 
AND EDUCATION 


We are convinced that such travel will greatly benefit our 
foreign trade because the more we interchange men and ideas, 
and the more we know about the places and the people with 
whom we wish to do business, and the better we understand 
their traditions, practices and ideals, the safer will be the 
business transactions we shall have with them. Thus you can 
see that commerce in a sense can travel over the same trail as 
culture and education, and it is wise and advantageous to 
all that we should encourage a two-way trafhe for all three. 

Thus international trade will grow and prosper as our 
cultural an social relations get closer and as it becomes 
understood that the exchange of goods, like the exchange of 
knowledge, can benefit both sides, and that commerce can 
be the means of enriching the world and spreading good will 
among nations. 





founders of International House, and I am sure that every 
member of this audience will heartily endorse our objectives, 
which are to make permanent the hemisphere solidarity which 
has so laboriously been achieved by cultivating the closest 
possible relations with our neighbors on the basis of equality 
and mutual understanding, and thus make the world a better 
and more peaceful place in which to live for generations to 
come. 






That in any event is the hope and aspiration of the 


Nor will our efforts for cultivating good will and close 


cooperation be confined to the nations of the Western 


Hemisphere alone. On the contrary, it is planned to include 


in jts scope of work similar relationships with the business 


people of all the friendly nations of the world to the end that 
International House will become symbolic of the American 
spirit of good will, friendship and cooperation, and that it 
will in time become a powerful influence towards eliminating 
international suspicions and fears and putting confidence and 
sympathetic understanding in their place. Its initial efforts 
are modest, but we believe that its prestige and usefulness 
will grow and that International House will become an in- 
tegral part of the international relationships of the entire 
Mississippi Valley. 

We in New Orleans have sown the seed. We look to you 
in the Mississippi Valley to help us cultivate the soil, so that 
the flower of international good will may spring from it and 
become a healthy perennial plant. 

And the time for you to cultivate this fertile field is NOW 
—not in the post-war era. 


What of Free Enterprise? 


THE TREND OF OUR POST-WAR ECONOMY 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Prof. of History and Political Science, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered before the State Conference of the Junior Chambers of Commerce of Florida 
Daytona Beach, Fla., February 27, 1944 


I 


ELIEVE it or not, I do not intend to extol the vir- 
tues of free enterprise or to excoriate planned 
economy and its twin hand-maidens, bureaucracy 

and bureaucrats. 

The usual speech made on occasions like this would casti- 
gate bureaucracy as the destroyer of free enterprise. If it did 
not insinuate that bureaucracy has grown up quite by acci- 
dent, without rhyme or reason, it would suggest that it has 
been foisted upon us by clever, ambitious, and evil politicians. 
The now famous denunciation of bureaucracy by Representa- 
tive Sumners of Texas, repeated at hundreds of Chamber 
of Commerce luncheons and widely disseminated by conserva- 
tive publications, is a case in point. Representative Sumners 
left his hearers dangling in mid-air, with no hint as to the 
real and compelling reasons why government agencies have 
steadily developed during the last half century. 

Such exhortations are, of course, nostalgia for a by-gone 
age. They represent the evangel of a departed generation. 
They are incantations to conjure up the past. They will 
not and they can not restore the free market of the nine- 
teenth century. When men speak in such fashion they speak 
into a void; they fail to come to grips with realities. Amer- 
ican businessmen simply must learn to speak again in terms 
of the actual world in which we live or lose effective in- 


fluence. When, some months ago, Eric Johnson made a series 
of such addresses in Britain, large portions of the British 
press, including the most conservative journals in the king- 
dom, were nonplussed. Here was a man from Mars. They 
could not believe that in the mid-twentieth century men could 
still be found who held such views. 


II 


What of free enterprise? Where is the free market of 
old? Where is the competitive market of the mid-nineteenth 
century? 

Do we in America live today in an economy of free enter- 
prise? Even if all governmental agencies regulating business 
and economic activities were this instant abolished, would we 
in America live in an economy of free enterprise? 

Would the tobacco farmers of west Florida sell their 
tobacco in a free market? No, the bulk of them would be 
compelled to sell it in a market dominated and controlled by 
four or five big tobacco companies, whose “community of 
interest” fixes the prices paid the tobacco farmer. Would 
the wheat farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas sell their 
wheat in a free market? No, they would sell it in a market 
dominated and controlled by a few big elevators and mills. 
Would the cattle men of the prairie states sell their beef in 
a free market? No, they would sell it in a market dominated 
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and controlled by a few big packers. Do the farmers of 
America buy their wire, tools, implements, and machinery 
in a free market? No, they buy these in a market domi- 
nated and controlled by a few big trusts and holding com- 
panies. Do the retailers of America buy their goods in a 
free market? No, they buy nationally advertised products 
at set prices and can take them or leave them at that. And 
so it goes through the gamut of American industry. 

Today in America almost every field of industrial activity 
is dominated by a few big survivors. These survivors are 
well known and their names are household words. In to- 
bacco, sugar, meat, textiles, leather goods, steel, aluminum, 

oil, automobiles, electrical equipment, 
radios, movies, farm machinery, office supplies, and plumbing 
fixtures it is the same story of monopoly or semi-monopoly. 
‘The few survivors in each field parallel policies and fix prices 
through communities of interest, stabilization accords, and 
gentlemen’s agreements. And the survivors in one field have 
the most amazing tie-ins with survivors in other fields. 

Who owns these great industrial feudatories? Berle and 
Means in Appendix K of their classic, The Modern Corpora- 
tion and Private Property, point out that the number of indi- 
viduals who owned stock in all corporations of the United 
States in the prosperous year of 1927 was only between four 
and six million, but that of this number only a very small 
minority, about a half million, owned an appreciable amount 
of stock. Indeed, about seventy-nine percent of all dividends 
paid to individuals that year seems to have gone to only a 
half million people. No doubt the depression years have 
further liquidated the number of stock holders in the United 
States and caused an even greater degree of concentration in 
the ownership of stock. 

And of those who own, still fewer control. As is well 
known, our giant industries in America are in most instances 
now controlled by a small minority. In some cases minority 
control is done through a legal device—pyramiding, or a 
voting trust, or non-voting common stock, or special vote- 
weighted preferential stock, or a combination of several of 
these. In other cases it is done through ownership of a 
strategic minority block of stock, the other stock being widely 
distributed. In still other cases minority control takes the 
form of management control. 

At this point some of you will say, “That fellow talks like 
a Populist. That is old stuff. Doesn’t the speaker know that 
the trend toward centralization in business has been halted 
and that the trend toward decentralization has begun? 
Doesn't he know that huge hydro-electric developments in 
various parts of the country have made possible the movement 
of industry away from the populous centers and caused them 
to he more widely scattered over the country?” Alas, this 
dispersing of industry over the country has been almost 
negligible. It exists largely in the predictions of conservative 
journals seeking an alibi for big business and in the wishful 
thinking of idealists like Herbert Agar. And even if this 
decentralization movement had taken place it would not 
modify the decisive problem of our time: the concentration 
of ownership and control in American big business. Geogra- 
phical decentralization would solve little so long as owner- 
ship and control were centralized. Ten scattered plants con- 
trolled by one centralized management are as dangerous to 
the free market as one huge plant controlled by that same 
management. 


rubber, chemicals, 


In short, we in America no longer live in an economy of 
free enterprise. We are living, we have been living, and we 
shall continue to live in an economy of monopoly capitalism, 
not an economy of free-enterprise capitalism. Enterprise is 
still private, but it is not free in the nineteenth century sense. 


Ill 


Who destroyed the free market in America? Was it 
destroyed by government bureaucracy? The free market was 
destroyed long before government bureaucracy waxed strong. 
Was it destroyed by the New Deal? The free market was 
destroyed long before March 4, 1933. Was it destroyed 
by the progressive leaders of the early twentieth century— 
William J. Bryan, Robert H. LaFollette, Sr., Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson? These men merely advo- 
cated the creation of government regulatory agencies to pro- 
tect those groups which were already being squeezed by the 
decline of the free market and the rise of monopoly restric- 
tions. Was it destroyed by the early agricultural organiza- 
tions like the Grange, the Agricultural Wheel, the Farmers’ 
Alliance? These organizations came into being to protect 
the farmer from monopolistic closed markets already in the 
making. Was it destroyed by the early labor organizations and 
early labor organizers like Terence V. Powderly and Sam- 
uel Gompers? These men were merely trying to build or- 
ganizations which could bargain with some little approach to 
equality with the huge industrial combinations developing. 
Was it destroyed by Eugene V. Debs and the early American 
Socialists? Organized socialism in America was then and is 
now negligible. 

Who, then, destroyed the free market? The answer is: 
Business. Business itself. The great industrial and financial 
giants of the late nineteenth century. Vanderbilt and Gould 
and Harriman and Hill in railroading. Carnegie and Frick 
and Gary in steel. Pillsbury and Crosby in flour-milling. 
Armour and Swift in meat-packing. Havemeyer in sugar. 
Rockefeller in oil-refining. The House of Morgan in any 
number of combinations effected, mergers engineered, and 
holding companies built. In the name of individualism these 
men destroyed individualism in business. 

Are these men, then, the villains of the piece? By no 
means. They were but responding to the needs and urges 
of their time. They were the products of their age. They 
merely moved to take advantage of the developing technology 
and to secure the advantages of large-scale mass production 
and distribution which that technology made possible. Big 
machines and expensive technology required the consolidation 
of capital, the centralization of control, and the coordination 
of management. Back of the decline of the free market, then, 
stands the amazing technological developments of the modern 
age. 

And this process of centralization which was gathering 
momentum in the late nineteenth century continues today. 
This is not something in a book. It is all around us, if we 
have but eyes with which to see. 

In my own lifetime I have seen spectacular evidence of this 
centralizing process in the business world. I was reared in 
an industrial city of about eighty thousand population. In 
that city, in the days I was growing up, there were two 
flour mills, two plow works, two stove factories, an iron 
foundry, and a packing plant, all operated by local capital. 
Today these businesses have disappeared altogether, or have 
been absorbed by nationally known holding companies, or 
have been supplanted by national concerns with centralized 
capital. 

Again, in my home city of Gainesville, a small college 
town of about fifteen thousand population, the same process 
is observable. Along the five main business blocks of that 
town are forty-five business concerns. Of these, twenty- 
eight are locally owned and seventeen are owned by aggrega- 
tions of outside capital. But those owned by outside capital 
probably exceed in volume of business those twenty-eight 
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locally-owned concerns, and most of the outside concerns 
have come to Gainesville only during the last ten years. 

Observe the businessmen who gather at your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce meetings or at your local civic luncheon 
clubs. How many are really free and independent business- 
men? On the other hand, how many are dependent or semi- 
dependent agents of national concerns? How many are agents 
of national insurance companies? How many are agents of 
national oil companies? How many are agents of national 
tobacco companies? How many are agents of national rub- 
ber companies? How many are agents of national public 
utilities? How many are agents of chain stores? How many 
are semi-dependent contractors for national automobile manu- 
facturers? 

This process of centralization is continuing. The war 
itself is accelerating it. In the placing of war orders the big 
concerns, naturally enough, have been favored. The deepest 
economic forces of our age will continue centralization even 
after the war is over. Many small businesses will continue, 
of course, but the volume of business done by small concerns 
will become less and less of the total volume of American 
business, and what little freedom it now enjoys will be con- 
fined to narrower and narrower limits. 

According to the scholarly researches of Berle and Means, 
if the wealth of the large corporations and that of all corpora- 
tions should each continue to increase at its average annual 
rate for 1909 to 1929, seventy percent of all corporate 
activities will be carried on by the two hundred leading in- 
dustrial corporations by 1950, and half the national wealth 
will be owned by these big corporations by then. ‘These 
estimates were made on the basis of statistics covering 
through the year 1929. Since 1929 the Great Depression and 
the Second World War have further liquidated small busi- 
ness and accelerated the trend toward consolidation and cen- 
tralization. 


IV 


Who are the real friends of genuine free enterprise? Surely 
not those glib speakers before business and civic luncheons 
who toss off stereotyped praise of free enterprise without com- 
ing to grips with the economic realities of our day. The real 
friends of free enterprise are those who would honestly en- 
force the federal anti-trust laws, “bust-up” big business, and 
restore the small and competitive business units of fifty and 
seventy-five years ago. In other words, the real friends of 
free-enterprise capitalism are men like the late Senator 
William E. Borah and like Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
and Thurman Arnold today. 

Thus we are presented with a paradox. In order to win 
free enterprise we must have government intervention to re- 
store it and to enforce it. In other words, we have reached 
a stage in industrial history where free enterprise can exist 
only by virtue of government fiat. 

But will the anti-trust laws really be enforced? Alas, we 
know in our hearts that they will not. They exist as a kind 
of vicarious atonement for big business, not to break up big 
business. That is why the late Senator Borah was such a 
quaint figure. That is why Thurman Arnold, in his trust- 
busting activities, appears forlorn and quixotic. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law was passed in 1890. For 
fifty-four years we have had anti-trust legislation on the 
statute books. Yet every decade has seen big business get 
bigger and bigger. In 1900 business was more consolidated 
and centralized than it was in 1890. In 1910 business was 


more consolidated and centralized than it was in 1900. In 
1920 business was more consolidated and centralized than 
it was in 1910. In 1930 business was more consolidated and 









centralized than it was in 1920. In 1940 business was more 
consolidated and centralized than it was in 1930. And when 
1950 rolls around even we shall be amazed at the great in- 
crease in centralization and consolidation produced by the 
war. In other words, anti-trust legislation has not altered 
the irresistible trend toward economic consolidation and cen- 
tralization. 

Even back in the 1890's a real attempt to “bust the trusts” 
would have had difficulties. The laws were vaguely drawn. 
Federal law enforcement officials were skeptical and even 
hostile. Federal courts created additional legal obstacles in 
the way of enforcement. And even then there were those who 
believed that large-scale production, coordinated manage- 
ment, and centralization were desirable because they meant 
higher standards of living. 

However, had the small businessmen of that day united 
to “bust the trusts” they might have been successful. The 
small businessmen had enormous political influence fifty 
years ago. Rut the small businessmen were themselves not 
united. They were mentally confused and did not see clearly 
whether business individualism was on the side of a Rocke- 
feller or against him. Many of them secretly hoped that 
they would survive to become the big fellows in their fields 
of endeavor. Still others owned stocks and bonds of the 
growing industrial giants and hence suffered divided economic 
interests. 

Today, we may, I think, say definitely that big business 
is here to stay and that no real effort will ever be made to 
“bust it up.”” Too many people are now convinced that our 
ever-higher standard of living is the result of big business 
efficiency. Today small businessmen have far less influence 
in politics than they had fifty years ago, and political power 
is passing to the industrial wage-earners and the millions of 
white-collar employees created by the technological and busi- 
ness revolution of the last fifty years, and these groups will 
want to regulate big business in their own interests but they 
will never seek to destroy it. Again, American economic life 
is now geared to monopoly capitalism, and a frontal attack 
on all big business, an attack which really meant to break up 
business into the small and genuinely competitive units of 
several generations ago, would cause a business panic of the 
gravest implications. Finally, the trend toward centraliza- 
tion and trustification has gone far in all industrial countries, 
and American industry would be seriously handicapped in 
foreign trade and in its bid for foreign markets if it were 
reduced to the small units of decades ago and if these small 
units attempted to compete with the giant syndicates of other 
industrial countries. 


V 


The American people, in spite of lip service to anti-trust 
law enforcement, have made the decision to accept big busi- 
Mess as a permanent and major part of our American system. 
They have made this decision even though this means a 
drastic change in our older conceptions of economic competi- 
tion and the free market. They have made this decision even 
though it means a certain amount of regimentation by the 
bureaucracy of big business, for these giant business princi- 
palities are of necessity vast and ramifying bureaucracies. 

At the same time the American people have come to 
another equally important decision. They have decided that 
if big business is to be accepted it must also be regulated by 
government. For these vast business feudatories would be- 
come virtual states within a state if they were not regulated. 
But this decision has involved the erecting of more govern- 
ment machinery to do the regulating. As this government 
machinery grew, it too developed into a bureaucracy. And 
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so there was built up the Leviathan of Big Business on the 
one hand and the Leviathan of Big Government on the other. 

Bigness in business means that rules affecting millions of 
investors, employees, and consumers are made and enforced 
by officials usually remote from the investors, employees, and 
consumers affected. Bigness in government means that rules 
affecting millions of citizens are made and enforced by of- 
ficials usually remote from the citizens affected. ‘This means 
regimentation. In ‘other words, regimentation is inherent in 
bigness. Now if regimentation is the inevitable price we pay 
for a higher standard of living and greater leisure and more 
education, then regimentation by government is preferable to 
unregulated regimentation by business. Because big business 
is an autocracy ruled by few at the top, whereas big govern- 
ment is and continues to be a democracy subjected to uni- 
versal suffrage and free elections. 

In other words, centralization in government came later 
than centralization in business and was the result of centrali- 
zation in business. Government bureaucracy was the answer 
to business bureaucracy. 

This decision to erect a centralized government structure 
which could regulate our centralized business structure came 
slowly. ‘The development of this government structure has 
been the product of decades of gradual growth. This process 
did not begin with the New Deal. It did not begin on 
March 4, 1933. Many administrations and both parties have 
contributed to it over the years, but owing to the nature of 
their support the Democrats have contributed somewhat more 
than the Republicans. 

As far back as Cleveland’s administration the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created and the Department of 
Agriculture established. 

The administration of Theodore Roosevelt gave us an 
increase in the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the passage of the Pure Food and Drug Act and the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act, the creation of the Bureau of 
Corporations, and numerous public works and regulatory 
measures to conserve our natural resources. 

The Taft administration, considered today to have been 
conservative, gave us the Corporation Tax, the Income Tax 
Amendment, the Parcel Post, the Postal Savings Banks, the 
Tariff Boards, the Department of Labor, and still more 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the Wilson administration there was almost an 
avalanche of regulatory legislation. Indeed, the New Free- 
dom of Woodrow Wilson was in its day considered about as 
radical as the New Deal has been today, and the administra- 
tion of that day was denounced for its alleged truckling to 
Sam Gompers just as this administration has been denounced 
for its alleged truckling to John L. Lewis and Philip 
Murray. ‘The Wilson administration gave us the first mod- 
ern graduated income tax and the graduated inheritance tax. 
It established the Federal Reserve System which tightened 
the control of the federal government over the country’s 
banking system and for the first time gave the federal gov- 
ernment the power to fix the re-discount rate. It passed the 
Clayton Act and established the Federal Trade Commission. 
It passed the Smith-Lever Act and established the Farm Loan 
Banks. In the Adamson Law it guaranteed railway workers 
the eight hour day and time and a half for over-time. It 
passed the LaFollette Seamen’s Act and enacted the Federal 
Child Labor Law, later declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. It began the large-scale 
matching of state funds by federal funds in a variety of fields, 
particularly in the building of public highways. In practical 
application Wilson’s New Freedom extended the regulatory 
powers of the federal government in all directions. 


Even the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover administrations 
could not stay this trend. The Harding-Coolidge administra- 
tion repealed little of the Wilson program and in addition 
gave us the Capper-Volstead Cooperative Marketing Act 
and established the Intermediate Credit Banks. The Hoover 
administration gave us the Federal Farm Board and created 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


And, as all of us know, the present administration has 
given us a veritable deluge of federal regulatory legislation. 

Seen in historical perspective, then, this administration 
did not begin this trend and it did not create the conditions 
which began this trend. This administration found the trend 
well under way and continued and accelerated it. 


At this point I can anticipate what some of you are think- 
ing. You are saying to yourselves, “How does the speaker 
reconcile this steady growth of federal power with the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson? The speaker is known in 
Florida as an ardent believer in the philosophy of Jefferson. 
How can he be a believer in Jefferson and at the same time 
look with approval upon the development of vast powers in 
the federal government? Because if Jefferson stood for any- 


thing it was for little government, particularly little federal 
government.” 


Yes, I think I can with honesty say that I am a Jefferso- 
nian. But the central idea in Jefferson is faith in the common 
man and hostility to all forms of special privilege which seek 
to exploit him. We must not confuse ends with means. In 
Jefferson’s time government intervention in economic affairs 
meant the adoption of mercantilistic policies to stimulate the 
businessman—protective tariffs, bank subsidies, transporta- 
tion subsidies, and a host of government gratuities and special 
favors to business interests. But the mass of ordinary citi- 
zens—farmers and laborers—could not see, how they would 
be benefited by these measures. A protective tariff made the 
cost of living higher. A deflationary banking policy helped 
creditors but hurt debtors. Subsidies to transportation inter- 
ests meant that the public paid to build roads and canals and 
later railways, but that these agencies wound up by being 
owned by private corporations. The direct benefits of gov- 
ernment intervention went to business; the mechanics and 
laborers and farmers bore the burdens. For these reasons the 
Jeffersonians opposed the increase in governmenta! powers. 
On the other hand, Hamilton, who spoke for the business 
interests, favored an extension of the powers of government, 
particularly of the federal government, because the direct 
benefits of governmental intervention at that time went to 
the business community but that community felt few of its 
burdens because in those days taxation fell heaviest on land 
and the cost of lving, and only lightly on intangible personal 
property and incomes. Thus in the early history of the Re- 
public a good Hamiltonian believed in more government and 
a good Jeffersonian believed in less. 

Today, however, a reversal of conditions has brought a 
modification of philosophies. Today, when government in- 
tervenes it intervenes for the most part to regulate business 
and not to grant it special favors. And the business com- 
munity pays for a large part of the growing cost of 
government because intangible wealth and incomes now bear 
the greatest burdens. On the other hand, it is now the 
farmer, the salaried man, and the laborer who derive the 
direct benefits from government intervention. Today, the 
giant business corporations, grown fat in part as a result of 
the early mercantilistic policies of Hamilton, Webster, Clay, 
Biaine, and McKinley, now ask to be let alone, for if let 
alone they can work their will in America. On the other 
hand, the common men of the nation now ask government 
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to save them from the encroachments of irresponsible and 
uncontrolled corporate monopoly. 

In Jefferson's day the problem of the common man was to 
free himself from governments avowedly controlled by 
privileged interests—monarchs, aristocrats, the merchant 
princes, and established churches—and to limit governments 
controlled by such interests. Today his problem is different. 
Today, with governments democratized and responsive to 
universal suffrage, the common man is extending the govern- 
ment controlled by him to prevent himself from being regi- 
mented by private monopoly and to prevent private monopoly 
from usurping the powers of government. 

And so today a good Jeffersonian believes in more gov- 
ernment and a good Hamiltonian believes in relatively less. 
And both have been consistent in their apparent inconsis- 
tency. In substance each stands where he always stood. 
Each stands for the same groups, classes, and sections he stood 
for in Washington’s time. But because of a reversal of con- 
ditions each has had to change his means, his methods, his 
slogans, his arguments, his rationals, and his philosophy. The 
substance is the same; the forms alone have changed. That 
is why today it is rather grotesque to see big businessmen at 
banquets toasting the name of Thomas Jefferson. They toast 
only the outworn form and not the substance. The forms of 
Jefferson are used to destroy the substance of Jefferson. _ 

Roughly since 1896 our political parties have been respond- 
ing to these changed conditions. Virtually every specific 
reform advocated by William Jennings Bryan involved an 
extension of the powers of the federal government. Almost 
every constructive act of the Wilson administration likewise 
involved an extension of the powers of the federal govern- 
ment. It goes without saying that this has been the funda- 
mental trend of the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 
On the other hand, the speeches of Calvin Coolidge fre- 
quently lauded economy and simplicity in government and 
pleaded for a return to state rights. 

Although the Republicans have in recent decades con- 
tributed less to this trend than the Democrats, even they 
are powerless to check it when in power. Should the 
Republicans take over the federal government they would 
have te retain most of the New Deal, and in order to work 
realistically with the post-war world they would have to 
continue this trend, with some variations in emphasis. The 
speeches of Wendell Willkie reveal most clearly this dilemma, 
because Willkie is too honest to conceal it. In one part of an 
address Mr. Willkie pays lip service to free enterprise and 
denounces the increasing powers of government, but in an- 
other part of the same address, when he gets down to brass 
tacks, he enumerates specific policies all of which imply more 
federal government. 

Can this process of centralization continue without de- 
stroying free elections? Will not the government grow so 
powerful that no groups will dare organize to oppose it? 
In countries which have a vigorous tradition of freedom, this 
is, I think, largely a bugbear. The trend toward centraliza- 
tion began in this country with the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution in 1789. That trend has never halted in any 
period of our history, although its pace has differed from 
time to time. Its tempo and scope have been greatly acceler- 
ated and extended during the past half century, particularly 
during the past thirty years. Certainly the opposition party 
today is alive and vigorous. It won impressive victories in the 
elections of 1942. Were the elections of 1942 less free 
than those of 1896? Of 1924? Of 1928? Merely to ask 
this is to answer it. 

Liberty springs from diversity. In spite of centralization 
in this country there is still an amazing array of conflicting 









groups and group interests. Even should a country with the 
tradition of democratic elections go all the way to socialism, 
the diversity of conflicting group interests—managers, en- 
gineers, experts, technicians, skilled workers, unskilled work- 
ers, farmers, and so forth—would remain to insure free elec- 
tions, 

Can this process of centralization continue without de- 
stroying civil liberties? Are civil liberties in danger today? 
Does the opposition lack free speech? ‘To even ask that ques- 
tion is to convict oneself of lacking a sense of humor. As 
actual conditions exist today, it would almost be more perti- 
nent to ask if the administration in power has free speech! 
It is the administration that has a hard time getting an edi- 
torial hearing in the American press, not the opposition. 

Even in the midst of this war civil liberties thrive. There 
are fewer curtailments of civil liberties in this war than in 
the last one. There are fewer arrests, fewer convictions, 
fewer political prisoners. The federal government today is 
more centralized than it was in Wilson’s time, but civil 
liberties are more vigorous. 

Who are the most passionate defenders of most civil 
liberties in this country? Who encourage the full expression 
of human personality in its rich and various aspects? Who 
are the firmest exponents of human and personal rights? 
Who stand most staunchly for personal procedural rights in 
the courts, for free speech, free press, free assembly, free 
petition, and the rights of minority races and minority re- 
ligions? The very men who favor and defend the extension 
of the powers of government over concentrated wealth and 
corporate property! These men believe that government can 
be strong enough to curb centralized wealth and still not 
too strong for the basic liberties of the people. 

It is judges like Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo, Black, Doug- 
las, and Murphy who are the real friends of human rights 
and civil liberties in this country. On the other hand, it is 
the so-called conservative judges, those who oppose the ex- 
tension of government in the economic sphere, who uphold 
government and strike down individual civil liberties where 
freedom from religious and racial discrimination and freedom 
of speech and press are involved. In short, it is the con- 
servative judges who favor individualism in property rights 
and statism in human rights; it is the liberal judges who 
favor statism in property rights and individualism in human 
rights. 

Back in 1917 and 1918, who stood most stoutly for the 
personal procedural rights of those accused of violating the 
war-time Espionage and Sedition Acts? Holmes and Bran- 
deis. Who stood for the widest latitude of individual beliefs 
as a prerequisite of American citizenship? Holmes in the 
Rosika Schwimmer case. Who stood most staunchly for 
freedom of speech and press? Again it was Holmes and 
Brandeis in the Anita Whitney case and Cardozo and Bran- 
deis consistently in the Herndon case. And in this Herndon 
case it was Van Dervanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, and 
Butler who took a narrow view of free speech. Who stands 
today for the largest measure of freedom in religion? Jack- 
son, Black, Douglas, and Murphy in the recent Jehovah's 
Witnesses cases, notably in the case of West Virginia State 
Board of Education vs. Barnette. Who stood up to defend 
the procedural rights of the accused, those poor Ft. Lauder- 
dale negroes who were hot-boxed and third-degreed? It was 
Justice Black in the Chambers case, a decision which will 
ring down the ages as long as men love justice and liberty. 

This fundamental truth—that the men who favor extend- 
ing the powers of government over corporate wealth are the 
very ones who most ardently defend personal civil liberties— 
would be better understood if the American Congress had 
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risen to the 


hallenge of the President’s court reorganization 
bill of 1937 and had debated that measure on the high level 


demanded by the importance of the occasion. 


VII 

If we are wise we shall prepare not for less government 
but for more; not for less planning but for more. Conserva- 
tives are now busy burying the New Deal. If we are to avoid 
disaster we had better prepare for government regulations 
the magnitude of which will make the New Deal look like 
a pygmy. 

More government planning will inevitably involve a large 
government bureaucracy, but we must plan for a better 
bureaucracy and for better bureaucrats. We must demand 
more training of our bureaucrats and an enlargement of the 
civil service. Government methods must be more systematic 
and orderly, less chaotic and confused. The parties involved 
must have more certainty where they stand. But this will 
come with time and only with time. Administrative law is in 
its infancy. After all, the common law required hundreds of 
years in which to develop. 

Why must there be more government? Why must there 
be more planning? There are several reasons, and they are 
imperative. 

First, it is estimated that the federal government now owns 
about twenty billion dollars in our war plants. This sum 
represents the toil and sweat of millions of Americans. Our 
government must not part with this huge investment for a 
mere song. Rather than part with the people’s property at a 
loss, we may have to resort to continued government owner- 
ship under private operation. If the government sells or 
leases this property certain definite guarantees should be re- 
quired by those who take it over. Private operators should 
be required to observe national wage standards, to comply 
with laws on collective bargaining, and to utilize equipment 
to full capacity. Monopolies and semi-monopolies, if allowed 
to buy or operate this property, should not be permitted to 
practice their old trick of keeping output down and prices up. 

Second, the federal government owns vast stores of trucks, 
jeeps, airplanes, food, and an amazing variety of other goods. 
Some businessmen are alarmed about these so-called surpluses. 
Some advocate that they be destroyed altogether. The de- 
struction of these “surpluses” would be criminal. Planned 
destruction and planned scarcity are unthinkable. The 
strategic release of these goods by our government from time 
to time will help us tremendously in the battle against post- 
war inflation. 

Third, a vast system of public works must be provided by 
local, state, and federal governments during the transition 
period when war plants are being reconverted to peace 
plants. We in the United States need more and better and 
modern schools, hospitals, libraries, play grounds, roads, and 
air fields. Our inevitable reconversion unemployment offers 
us a natural opportunity to use idle men to build what we 
need. Local, state, and federal projects are now being 
planned. Thus far, these are too limited to meet our needs 
or to provide relief from unemployment. Public works can- 
not solve the unemployment problem, but they can mitigate 
it. Public works will add to the public wealth and the 
national income. These additions to the national wealth and 
income will in themselves offset the drain on local, state, and 
federal budgets. 

Fourth, we must prevent a post-war inflation. Rapidly 
rising prices cause individual suffering. They intensify social 
conflicts. They destroy the value of our bonds, our bank 
accounts, our insurance policies. Most important, if prices 
sky-rocket they will also crash. And this means utter dis- 
aster and perhaps even dictatorship. 


All signs point to inflation of a most serious kind. Savings 
accounts and government-bond holdings by the mass of con- 
sumers are at an all-time high. This tremendous purchasing 
power is fairly panting to be released. People are already 
paying outlandish prices for used cars, radios, and phono- 
graphs. Consumers of unrationed goods are being conditioned 
to high prices. Civilian goods will continue scarce for a time 
after the war. Businessmen eager to reconvert may compete 
for an inadequate supply of equipment and raw materials. 
Such conditions will breed speculation and hoarding. In 
other words, conditions will be ripe for the greatest inflation 
in modern American history. Only resolute and courageous 
federal controls can save the day. Rationing, priorities, price 
controls, and high taxes must continue in the period of transi- 
tion from war to peace. Otherwise we shall rocket to dizzy 
heights and then go over the precipice. 

Fifth, after the transitional period of reconversion is over, 
what of the permanent picture? Our people have seen that 
in war times, as a result of government planning and co- 
ordination, the national income can be made to rise from 
about sixty billions in 1938 and from about seventy billions 
in 1940 to over one hundred fifty billions today. Thoughtful 
people never again will be convinced that it is necessary to 
have idle factories, idle machines, idle equipment, and idle 
men. They will never again be satisfied with an economy of 
scarcity when they know full well we have the machines and 
the technology to provide an economy of abundance. 

For too long we needlessly have lived in an economy of 
scarcity. We have the machines and the technical equipment 
and the productive capacity to eliminate poverty in this 
country. But we have allowed the giant monopolies to cur- 
tail production, to hold prices rigid and high, and to stifle 
new inventions. What an indignant howl went up in certain 
quarters when we killed the squealing pigs and plowed up 
the cotton. Well, we would not have needed to slaughter 
those pigs or plow up that cotton if our big manufacturers 
had not deliberately prevented the birth of shoes, textiles, 
plows, harvesters, radios, ice boxes, and bath tubs. With 
enormous unused capacity, our big manufacturers curtailed 
production to keep up prices. No wonder the farmers de- 
manded some approach to parity prices through a comparable 
policy of agricultural curtailment. 

But curtailment is not the answer. Restriction does not 
provide us with goods. Scarcity does not raise our standard 
of living. When war scarcities in consumer goods end we 
must go on full rations for every man, woman, and child in 
this country. We must deliberately choose large out-put at 
low prices with profits geared to reasonable levels and mon- 
opoly profits eliminated. Then factories, farmers, and stores 
will have abundant markets. Then prosperity will become 
general. 

Post-war planning is too big a job for any one group of 
our citizens. Businessmen alone cannot do it. They lack the 
coordinated machinery to see and influence the whole picture. 
They lack objectivity—the lure of immediate profits is apt 
to be stronger than the ultimate good. The major responsi- 
bility for such important coordination must fall on the federal 
government. A federal agency should be set up at once to 
plan for full peace-time production, employment, and con- 
sumption. Such a federal agency should include represen- 
tatives of business, labor, and agriculture. 

Many businessmen will want to lower the surtaxes, take 
off all controls, restrict output, and maintain high prices. 
This would allow big business to pile up huge capital re- 
serves and thus prepare for the very depression their own 
restrictive policies would inevitably cause. 

The regulating and rationing of the consumer, although 
necessary in time of war and during the period of recon- 
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version, is an irritating and infinitely detailed process involv- 
ing a far-flung and untrained bureaucracy. After the period 
of reconversion, we shall have to regulate big business at 
the top rather than the consumer at the bottom. This will 
involve insistence on full production. Public opinion should 
be so aroused to the necessity of using our industrial plants 
to capacity that, where curtailment is being practiced, they 
will demand that troops be sent to force the making of shoes 
and tractors and ice boxes at maximum capacity, just as 
today they demand that troops be sent where war goods are 
not being produced at maximum capacity. I know this 
sounds provocative, and I hope it will be understood in the 
spirit in which it is said. I put it in this drastic way in order 
to show how necessary it is for our people to realize that the 
War against unemployment and depression is as important 
as the war against Hitler. There is, of course, a big differ- 
ence in war-time production and peace-time production in 
that in war-time production the government contracts to buy 
the vast supply of war goods produced by manufacturers 
whereas in peace time the manufacturers must sell to mil- 
lions of private consumers. It may be that in order to get 
maximum production the federal government will have to 
agree to underwrite the manufacturers and take from them 
all produced surpluses, but if purchasing power is made 
continuous there may be few or no surpluses. 

The maintenance of continuous purchasing power involves 
several things. It involves the regulation of prices charged 
by the manufacturer and the holding of his profits to reason- 
able levels, and I mean reasonable levels and not the 
monopoly profits big business has come to expect as a right. 
It involves the distribution of work by the adoption of a 
short work day for those who labor, for if we can produce 
the avalanche of war goods now pouring off the assembly 
lines with millions of men in the prime of life away in the 
armed services, then we can produce to full peace-time capac- 
ity with a relatively short work day. Finally, it involves mini- 
mum wage controls, for wages must be high enough to enable 
the people to buy back the avalanche of consumer goods that 
must flow from our factories. 

In other words, what we want is cheap goods, not cheap 
money. Cheap money robs the consumer. Cheap money robs 
the bond holder and the insurance policy-holder. Cheap 
money means high prices and a boom, to be followed by an 
inevitable crash. 

Full and capacity production of consumer goods, reasonable 
profits, elimination of monopoly prices, good wages, short 
working hours—these alone can bring us permanent pros- 
perity and full employment. These alone can provide us 
the big national income necessary to sustain our national 
debt. These alone can provide us the standard of living our 
technology allows. And paradoxically enough, we must con- 
stantly raise our standards of living or perish. There is no 
middle ground. Finally, capitalist countries which fail to 
solve the problem of full production of consumer goods are 
in danger of taking the road to fascism. Failing to solve the 
decisive question of our time, the full production and con- 
sumption of consumer goods, they are likely to turn to the 
making of heavy armaments. 

Sixth, in the area of foreign trade we shall have no alterna- 
tive at the end of this war but to extend government respon- 
sibilities. If, after the fascists go down, the left comes to 
power in western Europe it is quite probable that the great 
industrial and financial cartels and syndicates will be taken 
over by their respective governments. If this swing to social- 
ism goes far enough, our government may have to organize 
government syndicates with which to carry on the mechanics 
of foreign trade. On the other hand, if the swing to socialism 
does not go so far, then our government will have to make 


agreements with European governments which regulate the 
activities of the great privately-owned international cartels, 
agreements which prevent their limiting production, curtail- 
ing markets, and restricting competition in the international 
field. For what would it avail us to require capacity produc- 
tion at home if our work was later nullified by the selfish 
understandings entered into by these international cartels? 

Seventh, social security in the United States is only at the 
halfway house. Some classes now excluded will in the future 
come to be included. Some areas not now covered will in the 
future come to be covered, notably health and hospital in- 
surance. 

Eighth, when the war is over many of our veterans will 
receive government subsidies to enable them to prepare them- 
selves educationally for their future work as civilians. This 
probably will be an entering wedge for an extensive program 
of individual subsidization by government of non-veterans. 
Our war training programs in the colleges are revealing to 
us the waste of human abilities and talents which in the past 
we have allowed to go unreleased, untrained, and untapped. 
Here are individual tragedies and a social tragedy which 
must not occur again. If by democracy we mean the equal 
opportunity for all individuals to develop to their full capaci- 
ties, then we must never again allow higher and professional 
education to be a matter of chance; we must never again 
allow these to depend upon the happen-so of family financial 
ability. 

VIII 


We shall, of course, never attain to the good life unless 
we forego a foreign policy of American isolation or of 
American imperialism. For either one of these policies would 
divert us from the making of consumer goods and would 
force us to waste our productivity and our substance in the 
making of heavy armaments and in preparing for future wars. 
Only in a policy of collective security will we win the peace 
which will make possible the building of the good life. 

Nor must it be supposed that the mere multiplication of 
goods and services and the mere increase in leisure time will 
assure us the good life. The good life does not consist of 
more cheap movies, more pulp magazines, and more boogie- 
woogie. But goods and services and leisure time will provide 
us the opportunity to enrich the lives of the mass of our 
people esthetically and spiritually in a way hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 


1X 


The alternatives in this country, then, are not regulation 
or free enterprise. The alternatives are regulation or more 
monopoly. And make no mistake about it, more monopoly 
will lead ultimately to fascism and after that to socialism. 

If we are wise we shall after this war travel far along the 
road of government regulation. Far as we go, however, it 
will not be as far or as fast as Europe and Asia are going. 
Even Walter Lippmann, no friend of a planned society, ad- 
mits that only in this country will there be remaining any 
semblance of what he calls free enterprise. Even Eric John- 
ston says that the United States will be a lone island in a 
sea of completely controlled economy. 

But the storm signals are flying. American conservatives 
are in a confused and even an ugly mood. Many would like 
to revolt from the trends of our time. They would like to 
have one more fling under “free enterprise.”” They are for 
allowing the monopolists one more go of it. They say in 
effect, “lower the high surtaxes. Take off the controls. 
Crush the labor unions. Let us be free again.”” The weather- 
vanes point to an economic binge unparalleled in our history. 
A back-log of unequaled consumer buying power is waiting 
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to be dissipated. Many Americans are in no moed to 
be wise or discriminating in what controls they take off and 
what they leave on. 

And should the monopolists have their own way after the 
war, for a time all will go well. We shall have “prosperity.” 
We shall have a boom. Conservative men will say, “See, I 
told you so, all we needed to do was to kick out those high- 
falutin brain trusters and college cranks. All we needed to 
do was to get rid of that new-fangled medicine and apply 
some old home remedies.” Then watch! After that back- 
log of consumer buying power has been spent will come the 
deluge. American democracy cannot survive another depres- 
sion comparable to that of the 1930's. Out of the cold, grey 
misery of another great depression will emerge the specter 
of fascist dictatorship. 

As businessmen it is to your interest to prevent a post-war 


boom of an inflationary and speculative nature to be followed 
by a great depression. As small and moderate-sized business- 
men it is to your interest to see that the federal government 
regulates big business in the interest of maximum production 
and general prosperity. As young businessmen you have 
less nostalgia for an age that can never be restored, and you 
will be less swayed by the slogans and shibboleths of free 
enterprise, so assiduously cultivated by the monopolists to save 
themselves from regulation and not honestly employed by 
them to bring back the really free enterprise which they did 
so much to destroy. 

Never forget that we are living in the twentieth century, 
not in the nineteenth century. Take care lest you cut your- 
selves off from the creative forces and trends of our time. 
America still needs the constructive criticism of its young 
businessmen. 


“Mexican Opportunities in Trade 
and Transport” 


ECONOMIC PARTNERSHIP IMPROVING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By JOHN B. WALKER, Assistant to the President, United Air Lines 
Delivered before the Export Managers’ Club of New York, February 15, 1944 


OR too many years, too many Americans have had a 

mixed mental picture of Mexico as consisting of adobe 

huts, poverty-ridden peons dozing through endless 
siestas, movie bad men fermenting endless revolutions, and 
sinister socialistic politicos expropriating foreign property. 

Last year, our company, United Air Lines, through a sub- 
stantial investment demonstrated its confidence that this con- 
ception of Mexico is untiue, and that American capital and 
enterprise, when characterized by a spirit of cooperation, are 
both safe and welcome south of the border. 

Because of some previous experience in that country, it 
became my mission to spend the better part of 1943 in 
Mexico in connection with our interest in Lineas Aereas 
Mineras, S.A., one of the largest Mexican airlines. I trav- 
elled the country from end to end, met and worked with 
Mexican Government officials, businessmen and workers. 
l have returned to the United States convinced that my 
company has made one of the soundest investments in its 
history, and that Mexico offers great opportunities to Amer- 
icans who are ready, able and willing to cross the border in 
a spirit of cooperation—not exploitation. 

In short, Americans are welcome as working partners, not 
as absentee owners or overseers. You men, in the export- 
import business, no doubt have considerable data on Mexico 

-as a source of supply, as a present or potential market, as 
a competitor, and perhaps as a prospective partner. Mexico 
is, or will be, some or all of these, to some or all of you. I 
am scarcely qualified as an expert on the economy of Mexico, 
still less qualified to advise you gentlemen on the potentials 
that exist in that great country for men in your line of 
business. 

Perhaps, however, my observations of the changes which 
| saw occurring, of the attitude of Mexican Government 
officials and businessmen towards Americans and American 
businessmen, may provide you with some food for thought 
and application to your particular enterprises. 

Let me start by saying that contrary to much popular 
opinion, Mexico is not in particular need of United States 
capital. “The Bank of Mexico’s gold reserves increased during 
the first eleven months of 1943, 163,000,000 U. S. dollars, 


and the favorable trade balance of Mexico during that year 
is estimated at about 40,000,000 U. S. dollars. What 
Mexico does need, and does want, is American technical 
“know how” and American tools and machinery—to trans- 
late this “know how” into production and markets. The 
Mexican Government and the Mexican businessmen have 
given tangible evidence of their willingness to cooperate with 
U. S. enterprise south of the border. The Government, by 
offering some two hundred new enterprises last year freedom 
from all or certain taxes for periods ranging from one to 
five years; the businessmen by putting up all, or a substan- 
tial portion of the capital. Mexicans supplied every dollar 
for the Armco International Corporation’s $10,000,000 steel 
plant. They are heavily interested in the Celanese Corpora- 
tion’s $5,000,000 cellulose and rayon-yarn plant, are partners 
with U. S. Plywood, and many other well-known American 
firms. 

Mexico is emerging from a colonial agricultural economy 
with an upper and lower—no middle-class—to a more mod- 
ern semi-industrial economy with an ever-increasing substan- 
tial middle-class. Until the revolution which began in 1911, 
a handful of wealthy Mexicans and foreign corporations 
owned nearly all the arable land, and the vast majority of 
the people worked in poverty and peonage for the great 
haciendas and mining companies. Sixty-five per cent of the 
people still live on farms, but under greatly improved con- 
ditions. The Constitution of 1917 divided the huge estates, 
and over 55,000,000 acres of land were distributed among 
rural farmers. Since the revolution 13,000 new schools have 
been built and illiteracy has been reduced by more than 30%. 

Hand in hand with improvement in living standards and 
education, Mexico is making heroic efforts to improve trans- 
portation and communication facilities, in which the country 
has been woefully weak. The railroad network was and still 
is critically inadequate as to both mileage and equipment. 
The American Railroad Mission has spent $7,000,000 in 
lease-lend improvements of certain Mexican railways which 
are vital to the war effort, but the complete rehabilitation 
program contemplated by the Mexican Government will in- 
volve more than $50,000,000 and must be classed as a long 
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range post-war project. By contrast, highway construction 
has gone ahead by leaps and bounds. Supplementing Mexican 
Government expenditures, the United States Import-Export 
Bank is lending $30,000,000 for new roads. Mexico now has 
over 3,000 miles of splendid paved highways, and 6,500 
miles projected. 

At present there are approximately 100,000 automobiles 
registered in the country, 40,000 trucks and 10,000 buses. 
The high percentage ratio of trucks to automobiles is oc- 
casioned by the fact that Mexican highways seldom parallel 
railroads but open up new territory, serving countless here- 
tofore isolated communities and developing new markets. 

Air transport has proved and paid its way in Mexico. 
Over mountains and jungle terrain where rail or highway 
construction costs would be prohibitive, passenger and cargo 
planes are providing hundreds of cities and towns with fast, 
safe and economical transportation. Examples of the utility 
and economy of air transportation in Mexico are legion. 
Between Mazatlan on the Pacific and Tayoltita, home of the 
rich San Luis and Candalera mines, with a population of 
7,000 surface transportation is by horseback, over precipitous 
mountain trails, and the journey requires four days. Air 
time is 25 minutes. Between Nogales and Chihuahua, rail 
time is 36 hours and the trip involves crossing the U. 5. 
border twice, plus custom and immigration delays. The air- 
line time between the two cities is an hour and fifteen min- 
utes. Between Mexico City and the Pacific port and resort 
city of Acapulco there is an excellent paved highway, but 
driving time in a car is 9 hours and trucks require as long 
as 24. The airline time is one and a half hours. 

There are today 22 airlines in Mexico. Twenty of these 
are Mexican companies. Two or three have American part- 
ners. More will have, as the Secretary of Communications 
and Public Works, General Maximino Avila Camacho, and 
the Director of Civil Aviation, General Alberto Salinas 
Carranza, have voiced the willingness of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to encourage participation in Mexican aviation by 
U. S. companies. Note the word “participation.” They do 
not foster total ownership. They want Mexican airlines run 
by Mexicans. They welcome American technicans, engineers 
and other experts who can teach Mexicans the latest develop- 
ments in air transport, and are willing to see Americans make 
a share of the profits in the development of aviation in 
Mexico. 

Many American businessmen and tourists asked me, dur- 
ing my stay in Mexico—‘What about these Mexican air- 
lines? Are the planes safe? Are the pilots competent?” My 
answer, based on intimate personal experience, was definitely 
in the affirmative. Mexicans make superb pilots. Mexicans 
are natural-born mechanics. They can fix anything. The 
Mexican airlines have an impressive safety record. For ex- 
ample, LAMSA, the line in which my company purchased an 
interest, has never, in its eight years of operation caused the 
loss of life of a single passenger. 

The Departmento de Aviacion Civil, corresponding to our 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, promulgates rigid rules and 
regulations governing the licensing and operation of aircraft, 
and has a splendid, long-range-program for the development 
of civil aviation in the country. 

Rural electrification, a potent factor in opening new 
markets for many products, is virtually unknown in Mexico. 
Most electrical plants are small local affairs. Of 1,266 plants 
with a combined capacity of only 680,000 killowatts, twenty- 
four, in the larger cities produce 2/3 of the output. Two 
companies, one American, the other Canadian, control 81% 
of the country’s total generating capacity. Since under Mexi- 
can law the ownership of private utilities will pass into Gov- 
ernment hands after 50 years, there was not too much in- 





centive for large scale expansion of generative capacity 01 
lines by the private companies. As a result, there is a serious 
power shortage in Mexico which has acted as a definite check 
on the growth of industrialization. Aware of this, the Gov- 
ernment is enlarging its own plants and building important 
new ones which will shortly be in operation. 

The labor situation in Mexico has a definite bearing on the 
Nation’s economy. Mexico has an abundance of common, 
and a shortage of skilled labor. ‘The General Motors Cor- 
poration’s Mexico City office divides the labor supply as fol- 
lows: 55% common—35% semi-skilled—9% _ skilled—1% 
highly-skilled. Their figures support earlier statements to the 
effect that Mexico welcomes American technicians as execu- 
tives and instructors. 


Under existing Mexican labor law, all employers must 
enter into a collective bargaining agreement if the employees 
so request. Minimum wages, working conditions and work- 
men’s compensation are required. In outlying districts em- 
ployers must provide housing at a monthly rental not over 
4% of assessed value. 80% of all labor belongs to the 
C.T.M. (Confederation de Trabajadores Mexicanos) which 
corresponds to our C.I.O. 


Inflation of sorts has Mexico in its grasp. The cost of 
living index of the Department of the National Economy, 
which uses 1934 as its best base of 100, went up from 155 
in 1939 to 269 in November 1943. The cost of food index 
of the Bank of Mexico, using also a 1934 base, went up in 
the first eleven months of 1943 from 228 to 329. The dis- 
parity between wages and increased living costs brought on 
numerous demands by labor leaders and organized demon- 
strations of protest by workers. This resulted in emergency 
laws, enacted last September which (a) increased wages from 
5% to 50%; (b) established price ceilings on many com- 
modities; (c) forbid, under penalty of fines, deductible from 
wages, any collective suspension of work not obeying a 
legally notified and declared strike. 


The Governments, industries and organized land tenants 
will have to spend nearly $50,000,000 more to meet the in- 
creased wages this year. Even with the new increases, wages 
in Mexico are very low by U. 5S. standards. For example, 
carpenters receive $1.40 a day; bricklayers, $1.53; sheet metal 
workers, $1.47; Electricians, $1.88; Painters, $1.78; Com- 
mon Laborers, 79 cents. 

Mexican labor is playing an important role in the war. 
As of August 1943, 58,000 Mexicans had come to the 
United States to assist in railroad construction, crop harvest- 
ing, etc. Furthermore (and this will surprise many Amer- 
icans) as of the same date, 11,215 Mexican citizens were 
serving in the armed forces of the United States. 

Now to get into some things in which you gentlemen may 
be directly interested. Mexico is rich in raw materials, and 
is becoming increasingly important in the manufacturing 
field. The country produces more than 40% of the world 
output of silver. Important tonnages of lead, zinc, iron, 
copper, mercury, tin, antimony, manganese and other vital 
war minerals are produced and, of course, gold. Aside from 
iron ore, most of these metals are exported to the United 
States. Mexico’s iron ore deposits are very rich. In the state 
of Durango they average 62°% pure iron. I have seen entire 
hills of red iron ore in flying over this territory. 

There are also great undeveloped coal reserves. In the 
state of Coabuila alone it is estimated that coal deposits 
exceed two billion tons. An estimated six million wild rubber 
trees thrive in the state of Chiapas, Oaxaca and Tobasca, but 
each yields only 2-4 pounds of rubber a year, and the trees 
are widely scattered making tapping and shipment of the 
rubber a costly venture, profitable only under present wartime 
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scarcity. However, projects are under way to inaugurate in- 
tensive culture of rubber trees. 

The oil fields of Mexico as well as the refineries were ac- 
quired by the Government in 1938 through expropriation, 
and tinal settlement last year with the companies involved. 
Geologists estimate the oil areas of Mexico at 150 million 
of which only 15,000 are being utilized. 
nine refineries now in operation. 

‘The Mexican lists 11,958 manufacturing 
establishments in the country, but by U. S. standards of what 
constitutes a factory, this figure should be reduced to about 
3,000. Monterey, known as the Pittsburg of Mexico, because 
of its huge steel plants, is the principal manufacturing city. 
Others of great importance are Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
‘Torreon, Puebla and Orizaba. 

Profits are high in Mexican business. In relation to capital 
invested, before reserves and income taxes, for example, rayon 
manufacture reports a profit of 19%, packing and canning 
25%, iron and steel 215%, beverages 20%, leather goods 
24°... textiles 18%. The average of all principal industry is 
18%. 

Interest rates are correspondingly high. 
bonds command a minimum of 7-8%. 
must show a potential profit of 25% to 
attract Mexican risk capital. 

To discourage speculation, the Bank of Mexico, corre- 
sponding to our Federal Reserve, requires commercial banks 
to constitute at least 60% of their portfolios with loans 
directly supporting productive enterprise. It demands 40% 
reserves, and further requires that all member banks deposit 
with the Bank of Mexico all deposits in excess of the amount 
each had on deposit on October 31, 1942. 

To combat inflation, the Mexican Government has issued 
10-year defense bonds paying 6% interest. 
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As you gentlemen are aware, Mexico’s exports have always 
exceeded her imports. This is particularly true in these 
times when imports from the United States, her chief source 
of supply, are so restricted. Just prior to the war, Mexico's 
principal imports were: Automotive equipment, $15,000,000 ; 
steel, $6,000,000; machinery, $3,000,000; rayon yarn, $2,- 
600,000; wool, $1,900,000. Her principal exports were: 
gold, $23,000,000; silver, $23,000,000; lead, $22,000,000 ; 
zinc, $18,000,000; copper, $15,000,000; crude oil, $10,000,- 
O00; coftee, $4,000,000; henequen, $3,800,000; chicle, trop- 
ical fruits, lumber, horses, mules, cattle and hides, shark liver 
oil, vanilla, naval stores, pottery and other miscellaneous 
products add millions more. It is estimated that during 1943 
Mexican exports exceeded 220 million dollars, while imports 
were 180 million dollars. 

In the last quarter of 1943 an appreciable drop in exports 
was recorded together with a substantial increase in imports. 
The gold reserves of the Bank of Mexico, according to the 
U.S. Federal Reserve Board statistics, increased 163 million 
dollars during the first eleven months of 1943, of which 
about 40 million represent the favorable trade balance of 
Mexico during that year, the rest corresponding to importa- 
tions or repatriations of capital. 

Mexican officials expect imports to increase during 1944 
as a result of the relaxation of wartime export regulations by 
the American government. 

The Minister of Finance, Eduardo Suarez, estimates that 
Government revenues for 1944 will amount to one billion 
one hundred million pesos, the highest figure ever recorded 
in the treasury’s history. Only three years ago revenues 
amounted to less than 448 million pesos. The Government 
has stated that taxes will not be increased; only such sources 
as are not being reasonably taxed will be readjusted. It has 


also been stated that the government intends, during 1944, 
to redeem its pending debt of 225 millions with the Bank of 
Mexico. ‘This program will withdraw money from circula- 
tion and thus liberate prices from the pressure of so many 
millions. “Iwo hundred million pesos are budgeted for public 
works. 

As previously stated, improvement in education, develop- 
ment of transportation and communication facilities, and 
expansion of the industrialization program are raising the 
standard of living in Mexico. Today the so-called “middle- 
class” comprises about 15% of the population. Each year a 
substantial percentage of the poorer class—farmers, domes- 
tics, unskilled laborers, graduate into the middle-class. As 
Mexico's industrialization progresses, the better paid factory 
workers will be able to buy more of the products of agricul- 
ture, farmers will be able to buy more of the products of 
industry, and their combined productive capacity will enable 
Mexico to broaden its markets and increase its purchases 
from the United States and other nations. Mexico is des- 
tined, in the opinion of many, to become an important source 
of supply for many of the nations of Central America and 
the Caribbean. 

Mexican-American relations so often set the pattern for 
U. S.-South American relations as a whole. The United 
States Government has done a superb job in developing clear 
understanding and cooperation with our sister republic to the 
south. The second largest U. S. Embassy staff in the world 
is in Mexico City. Under its guidance the Mexican Ameri- 
can Commission for Economic Cooperation has fostered a 
long range program of cooperative U. S.-Mexican develop- 
ment of trade and industry. However, in the final analysis 
it is American business that will really shape American for- 
eign policy, and make the “good neighbor” policy either a 
discredited and discarded catch phrase, or the basis for 
mutual respect, understanding and profit. 

After the last war, American business demanded and got 
high tariffs—and with them, economic isolationism. ‘Today 
no one wants economic isolationism, but if economic im- 
perialism replaces economic isolationism good neighbor rela- 
tions with Mexico and all of Latin-America will be wrecked. 
In other words, if American business attempts the exploita- 
tion of Mexican resources by taking without putting—by 
hogging ownership, management and profits and by support- 
ing low wages, its “no deal” with Mexico in my opinon. 

If, instead, Americans invest their capital and technical 
know-how in true partnership with our friends to the south, 
we will make the “‘good neighbor” policy a sound instrument, 
not only for better international relations, but for increased 
trade and profit. 

As I have pointed out, this economic partnership is already 
a practical working arrangement with scores of U. S. con- 
cerns in Mexico—with Mexican capital and Mexican per- 
sonnel playing a substantial, often a major role. This type 
of partnership offers a tremendous outlet for U. S. capital, 
industry and executive and technical personnel. It will 
widen our foreign markets not only in Mexico but through- 
out Latin America. We will see the day when many labels 
will carry the phrase “built in Latin America for Latin- 
Americans, by Latin-Americans.” 

If U.S. business wants a part of this business it can have 
it—on a partnership basis—otherwise we are likely to see 
the development of a program calling for Latin American 
business for Latin-Americans. 

L believe that economic isolationism is dead in America. 
Let us kill any incipient growth of economic imperialism and 
go after business in Mexico and Latin America on a hand- 
in-hand basis with our friends across the border. 
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Protecting Home Rule in American Education 


SOURCES OF REVENUE MUST BE MODERNIZED 


By W. H. PILLSBURY, Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Delivered before the American Association of School Administrators, New York City, February 24, 1944 


HE shape of things to come is not yet too clear. We 

can, however, discern two powerful, conflicting 

forces at work. The first of these tends to bind us 
more closely together. The radio and the airplane have 
reduced the effective size of our globe to an area smaller 
in time and space than that of the original thirteen colonies. 
Our world is becoming so thoroughly interdependent that 
poverty, disease, distress, or lawlessness anywhere becomes 
a menace everywhere. As Wendell Willkie has so well 
demonstrated, we are in very truth becoming “(One World.” 

The other set of forces is centrifugal in character and 
tends to create cleavages among us. For over a century and 
a half the spirit of nationalism has been growing. It is 
especially rampant at the present time and is decidedly a 
force to be reckoned with. Despite general recognition of 
the need for collective security, there is a strong tendency 
for national groups, large and small, to demand the right 
of self-determination. Each state is jealous of its inde- 
pendence and reluctant to surrender even a modicum of its 
sovereignty. Moreover the very process of bringing the 
peoples of the world into close contact is developing a dis- 
tinct race consciousness. 

This combination of powerful, opposing forces operating 
simultaneously is producing the most complex social situation 
the world has ever faced. If out of this conflict a durable 
peace is to emerge, it must be by a process of education and 
not by force. To meet this challenge education must under- 
go an expansion beyond anything we have known hitherto— 
perhaps in some respects beyond anything that we can con- 
ceive at the present time. 

The most obvious expansion is in the field of vocational 
education. Reference has repeatedly been made at this con- 
vention to the readjustments which will be necessary to 
meet the needs of ten to twelve million men demobilized 
from the armed services as well as the some twenty to thirty 
million workers now in industry who must be shifted over 
to peacetime pursuits. Very little attention, however, has 
been given to one point which I think is important for us 
to grasp: viz., the fate of American business in the period 
following the war is going to depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on vocational education. 

If we are going to have a durable peace, there must be 
a breaking down of those things which impede commerce 
and trade. Tariff walls must be reduced, because tariff 
walls are an invitation to trouble, to war. This means that 
American business is going to be in competition with all 
the world. It will have the handicap of the highest scale 
of living known anywhere in the world today, in competi- 
tion with the low-scale living of Europe and Asia. How is 
it going to meet that competition ? 

There is only one answer. We must produce the man- 
agerial skills and the productive capacity that will offset 
this differential in wages. This can be done. Let me illus- 
trate. If you were to build a skyscraper right here in the 
City of New York today and build the same skyscraper in 
the City of London, the materials for that building would 
cost vastly more in New York than they would in London. 
The labor scale would be at least twice as high. And yet 
the finished building can be produced for less money in 
New York than in London. The difference is due to man- 
agerial skill and productive capacity. 


Most of you have undoubtedly read that best seller, 
Willkie’s “One World.” I am sure you were interested, 
as I was, in a description of the production which went on 
in Russia, far behind the lines, around the Ural Mountains, 
—the way in which they had courageously and effectively 
taken the machinery out of the factories that were close to 
the line of battle, and transported them far to the rear, and 
in a very short space of time set up new factories which 
were going full blast and producing munitions that were 
at least as good in quality as those of the original estab- 
lishment. 

One thing that impressed Mr. Willkie as he visted these 
industrial establishments, however, was the fact that they 
had to use from three to four times as much manpower as 
an American factory to produce the same result, despite the 
fact that the Russian workman was on a sixty-six hour 
week and working under a tremendous drive of patriotism. 
He talked with some of the managers about it and they 
indicated that this was true and that it would continue to 
be true until they acquired the kind of education that would 
enable their people to produce as is done in a mass produc- 
tion country like America. 

So, in the period which is to come, vocational education 
is destined to come into its own. It will be an integral part 
of all high school education in our composite high schools. 
It will take its place alongside the more abstract types of 
study and on a basis of equality. Probably we shall have 
general vocational education up to the twelfth year and 
there will be a strong tendency to expand into the thirteenth 
and fourteenth year for specialized trade and_ technical 
training. 

Vocational education is not cheap. It is less expensive 
to operate a program of abstract education within a tradi- 
tional classroom. Vocational education is expensive to house, 
to equip, and to operate, and yet there is no question in my 
mind but that we are destined to have a great expansion of 
vocational education in the immediate future. Can you 
imagine, for example, the business people of this country, 
either management or labor, permitting business to slip 
through their fingers because the schools haven’t equipped 
their people to do the job, regardless of cost? 

The businessman is coming to realize that education is 
to business what fertilizer is to farming. Without it there 
can be no prosperous business life. No longer will vocational 
education remain a stepchild of the educational system. 

Now, just as we shall have to train the hand, so also 
shall we have to train the head. If we are to meet the 
demands of the postwar world with anything approaching 
adequacy, there must be a tremendous expansion in the field 
of general and cultural education. The most critical prob- 
lem before us will be the necessity for a sound and lasting 
peace. Peace is a difficult thing to achieve. It has its price 
in terms of money and thought and effort, just as much as 
war. Furthermore, peace isn’t a thing which will be de- 
termined once and for all. We talk about sitting at the 
peace table as though when the peace pact has once been 
signed, we could go home and let it run on its own momen- 
tum. Well, it just doesn’t operate that way. The price of 
peace is eternal vigilance, no less than that of liberty. The 
problems of peace are continuous problems and will never 
be finally settled. 
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lhe durable peace involves the acquisition of those under- 

ndings and wisdoms which are necessary for people to 
e together. In the past our problems have been primarily 
hose of conquering physical things, and we have done a 
tremendous job in that area. Now we are going into the 
vastly more complicated, more subtle field of trying to con- 
quer the difficulties of human relationships. We have found 
plenty of problems in a single nation of 135,000,000 people. 
Now we are going into the problems that are involved in 
close relationships among three or four billion people. This 
will require many abilities which have not characterized us 
too conspicuously in the past. 

It means that we must understand and appreciate world 
ultures. It means that we must eliminate those divisive 
forces and tolerances which tend to separate us. 

We aren’t by nature a particularly tolerant people. We 
inherit our religion and our politics and thereafter cease 
to react to them except in terms of emotion. If | am a 
traditional Republican, | hate everything that comes out 
ot the New Deal, and | don’t need to examine its projects 
on their merits. All I need to know is where it comes from. 
1 don't care to listen to any Democratic speaker; in fact I 
veo out of my way to avoid any information that might tend 
to change my bias or my prejudice, and whenever I hear 
a speaker who agrees with me, I know I am in the presence 
ot a perfectly sound thinker! 

There isn’t anything new about this. It has always been 
characteristic of the American people. If you go back to 
the records of the old town meetings when democracy was 
it its purest in this country, you will find even then, when 
a citizen attempted to advocate an unpopular measure he 
was given the Bronx cheer. They didn’t call it that to be 
but there were cries of “Throw him out!” and all 
the prejudices and biases were just as active then as now. 

Somehow or other, we must alter our attitudes even as 
the Southern lady who said, “This war is making a terrible 
change in our ways of thinking. You know those people 
up North—we always used to think of them as ‘damn 
Yankees’. Well, now, today, they are our allies—just like 
the Chinese.” 
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In addition we need a tremendous expansion of adult 
education, In the past, we have thought of adult education 
as a process of Americanizing foreigners, of orienting them 
to American life, habits of thinking, and customs. Now the 
process becomes directly reversed. It is rather one of orient- 
ing Americans into the world scene, enabling us to under- 
stand the cultures and points of view of these other nations 
with whom we must live so closely. 

This, like vocational education, will cost more money 
than we have ever spent for it before. I predict that the 
time will come when we shall spend as much money for 
adult education as we are spending today for the education 
of youth. That may sound to you like an extravagant state- 

ent, but we are already well on our way. President Roose- 
velt recently suggested we spend a billion dollars for the 
continued education of the young men who return from the 
\rmy. Bills for this purpose are already being introduced 
in Congress. A billion dollars is a mighty good start in the 
field of adult education! 

lurthermore, we shall need a very considerable expansion 

program of guidance—guidance of all kinds—per- 
social, educational, and vocational, guidance for adults, 
is well as youth. 
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(juidance is destined, as I see it, to become the very core 
of the curriculum, if we are going to produce those atti- 
tudes and understandings which will be necessary for the 
critical period ahead. 

‘To produce a durable peace involves getting the best out 


of each individual, insuring that the brains of the country 
will have an opportunity for the kind of education which 
will make a full return to society. In normal times we 
could take the entire student body out of the colleges and 
replace them with equally capable boys and girls who are 
not going to college because of economic circumstance. Our 
neighbors in Germany have learned that no nation can 
afford to neglect its potential leadership, and they have 
done a remarkable job in that field. A democracy even more 
cannot afford the price which comes from making our poten- 
tial leadership purely a matter of economic status. The 
time is coming (and the amount of money being spent for 
the returned soldier will be a wedge in that direction) when 
we will, it necessary, subsidize brains in order that democ- 
racy may have the leadership which it needs. 

| think perhaps I can make clear the need for guidance 
quickly and pertinently if I read a short extract from an 
article which I saw recently in the “Clearing House.” It 
is entitled, “I Taught Them All.” 

“T have taught in the high school over a long period of 
time. During that time | have given assignments among 
others to a murderer, an evangelist, a pugilist, a thief, and 
an imbecile. The murderer was a quiet little boy who sat 
on the front seat and regarded me with pale blue eyes. The 
evangelist, easily the most popular boy in school, had the 
lead in the junior play. The pugilist lounged by the window 
and let loose at intervals a raucous laugh that startled even 
the geraniums. The thief was a gay-hearted Lothario, with 
a song on his lips. The imbecile was a soft-eyed little animal 
sitting in the shadows. 

“The murderer awaits death in the state penitentiary. The 
evangelist has lain a year now in the village churchyard. 
The pugilist lost an eye in a brawl in Hong Kong. The 
thief, by standing on his tiptoes, can barely see the windows 
of my room from his county jail, and the once gentle-eyed 
little moron beats his head against the padded wall in the 
state asylum. 

“All of these pupils once sat in my room, sat and looked 
at me gravely across worn brown desks. I must have been 
of great help to those pupils. I taugh them the rhyming 
scheme of the Elizabethan sonnet and how to diagram a 
complex sentence.” 

What I am trying to say to you in this long introduction 
is that if we are going to meet the complicated situation 
which faces us, there must be a tremendous expansion of edu- 
cation both in quantity and in quality. Such an expansion 
involves a corresponding increase in the cost of education. 
We need better teachers and that means added expense. We 
need new tools of learning which are in themselves more 
effective but also more expensive. Increased expenditures 
are inevitable. How much is it going to cost? I don’t know, 
but I wouldn’t be at all surprised if the expenditures for 
education in this country were doubled in the next ten or 
fifteen years. If the American people see the need for an 
expanded education, they will have it; there can be no doubt 
of that. 

Where is the money coming from? Well, it is not coming 
from local sources. The only resource that the local com- 
munity has in most cases is real property. In the early days, 
when we were an agricultural people, that was the natural 
source of taxation. Real property is tangible, it is easily 
assessed, it is a constant source of income. 

But we are no longer an agricultural people. We are 
largely engaged in industry and commerce. Real property 
represents only a small| fraction of our present-day wealth, 
and taxation on this source, particularly in our war-impact 
areas, where rents are frozen, at times exceeds the total in- 
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come of the property. ‘The real estate tax has actually be- 
come a capital tax in many of our communities. It is obvious, 
therefore, that increased support for education cannot be ob- 
tained from local taxes. 

Additional! revenues must come from the intangible sources 
of wealth. This is where the real wealth is. The smallest 
unit that can tap this source is the state. And there are some 
states wealthy enough to support such a program as 1 am 
outlining today. These are, however, by all odds, in the 
minority. Many others, even if they set up the most rigid 
system of taxation, couldn't support our present program, to 
say nothing of the tremendous expansions which the critical 
period ahead demands. 

Obviously, then, we must look to the Federal Government 
for support. I don’t like that, particularly, any more than 
many of you do, but we might just as well face the facts. The 
Federal Government today is tapping all the most prolific 
sources of revenue and that trend is irreversible. We are going 
to be confronted, when this war is over, with a debt so large 
that our annual interest will amount to something like six 
or eight billion dollars. And we have embarked on a series 
of social experiments in this country which will not be aban- 
doned, regardless of which administration is in power. The 
people will continue to demand them. The support of our 
armed services will constitute no small addition to our 
tax burden. Under such conditions, it is perfectly obvious 
that the Federal Government will continue to preémpt all 
the most lucrative sources of revenue. That is where the 
money is. That is where the money will continue to be. 
That is where the money must come from. 

As John K. Norton has so well pointed out, it is entirely 
too late today to discuss whether the Federal Government 
shall participate in the support of education. It is already 
participating and in a big way. 

More than a century ago, two sections of each township 
were given to the states to be set aside for education, and 
many of our school systems over a large part of the country 
are even today being financed in part by the money which 
came from that land grant. In 1864 we had the Morrill 
Act, which gave grants in aid to our land grant colleges, 
which have been in operation for over eighty years. In 1914 
we had the Lever Act, which gave a limited amount of aid 
to adult education. In 1918 we had the Smith-Hughes Act, 
followed by a number of amendments, which have aided 
vocational! education for over a quarter of a century. During 
the depression the Government spent millions for education 
under the guise of relief or social service, but, nevertheless, 
tor education. At the present time it is financing education 
all the way from the nursery school to the graduate college. 
Billions are being spent for education in the military services. 
Furthermore, educational programs are operated by various 
departments of the Federal Government itself. In the single 
year 1942, $456,000,000 were spent for education by these 
various departments. And there are vast plans for the period 
ahead. The President’s recent suggestion of a billion dollars 
for the continued education of returning soldiers is an ex- 
ample in point. 

There can be no question, therefore, of Federal participa- 
tion in the support of education. To attempt to avoid Fed- 
eral control by refusing Federal aid is to assume an utterly 
unrealistic position. It is analogous to that assumed by Bel- 
gium in its relation with Germany. The only thing that 
could possibly have saved her from attack would have been 
a strong combination of all the small countries of western 
Europe with England and France for mutual defense, but so 
fearful of German aggression was she that she would have 
none of it. She would neither build strong defenses herself 


nor allow others to do it for her. As a result, she kept her- 
self weak and defenseless and thus insured the very disaster 
which she was trying so hard to avoid. 

So with the attempts to avoid Federal control by resisting 
Federal aid. In this matter we have two alternatives. First 
we can pursue a laissez faire policy in education, drifting 
with the tide. We can ignore profound social changes which 
the postwar world involves and prepare for a “return to nor- 
malcy” as soon as the war situation permits. And we can 
resist all Federal aid, leaving our local systems inadequately 
supported and quite unprepared to meet public demands for 
needed expansion of services. 

If we choose this alternative, Federal control of education 
is practically inevitable. When the people become conscious 
of the need, the demand for expanded services will be irre- 
sistible. ‘The needs will be national rather than local in their 
scope. The demand, therefore, will fall primarily on the 
Federal government which alone has the means for support- 
ing such an expanded program. 

We shall have a new and glorified youth-serving agency 
far surpassing the earlier NYA and CCC. 

While it may be set up under the guise of social service, 
can there be any doubt that it will gradually take over the 
education functions? It will be heavily financed and will be 
controlled by the Federal government from top to bottom. 
As an educational institution, it will be extravagant and in- 
efficient but as a political machine it will be a most effective 
instrument for perpetuating the party in power. Such an 
agency will constitute a distinct threat to democracy in this 
country. Meanwhile the schools will become vestigial ap- 
pendages to the educational system, concerned only with those 
traditional practices which were designed to meet the needs 
of a previous century, but which will have little or no rela- 
tion to life in the postwar world. This is one alternative. 
It is the line of least resistance and it is the sure road to Fed- 
era! control. 

But we do not have to choose this road. Fortunately we 
have a second alternative. We can face the situation real- 
istically. We can use the best minds in our profession in a 
study of the postwar situation, its needs, and the programs 
necessary to meet these needs. We can arouse the rank and 
file of our profession to an understanding of their findings 
and to studying ways and means for adapting programs to 
local community needs. 

We can put our State and local houses in order by con- 
solidating weak and ineffective districts into strong and 
efficient educational units and by strengthening our State de- 
partments of education. We can remove the United States 
Office of Education from its weak and anomalous position in 
the Federal Government. For this purpose I would call to 
your attention the suggestion made by Willard Givens in one 
of the discussion groups—namely, the creation of a strong 
Federal Board of Education composed of laymen of recog- 
nized ability who would elect the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and through whom all educational 
activities of the National Government would channel. 

We can enlist public understanding and lay participation 
in our programs, thereby creating a local interest which will 
protect the control of education from Federal encroachment. 
And we can unite lay and professional influence behind such 
legislation as the Thomas Bill to secure adequate support for 
an expanding program carefully safeguarded against Federal 
control. 

Thus we will present the following picture: 

1. The Federal government will act largely as a tax col- 
lecting agency, distributing its funds to the State depart- 
ments of education and through them to the local communi- 
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ties. If the purposes of the expenditures are definitely stated 
in the act and not left to the discretion of government ofh- 


cials, Federal control is avoided. 


2. State departments of education will assume the responsi- 
bility for establishing standards, providing leadership, setting 
up programs for meeting the purposes of the act, and exer- 
cise general supervision over its operation in the local com- 
munity. 


3. The local community will initiate and operate its own 
local program for carrying out the purposes of the act and 
adapting it to local needs. 

This alternative meets the situation in the hard way. It 
involves all the wisdom and understanding which the pro- 
fession affords. It involves educational statesmanship of the 
highest order but it is the one sure road for protecting home 
rule in American education in the critical period ahead. 


The Importance of Electronics 


PLACE IN THE WORLD OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By WALTER R. G. BAKER, D.Sc., Vice-President, General Electric Co. 


Delivered at “World of Tomorrow” Dinner, Sponsored by the Allied Store Corporation, 
New York City, February 24, 1944 


URING the last few years and particularly since 

we have been at war, millions of words have been 

printed and spoken on the subject of electronics. 
Although engineers, scientists, writers and businessmen have 
tried to be informative, it is highly probable that some con- 
fusion on the subject of electronics still remains. This 
evening | wished again that I might have an electron for 
you to see. As a matter of fact—I would like to see one 
myself. 

Of course, no real scientist will give up hope of one day 
being able to see an electron. Scientists do, however, have 
a very good idea of the size of an electron and perhaps 
I can best transmit to you their ideas by a simple illustration. 

lf the water goblet on the table in front of you were 
filled with water, it would contain something like 20 million, 
million, million, million atoms. This means that if each atom 
itself were the size of this glass of water and all were 
strung out end to end, you could set out in an automobile 
and, traveling at a speed of about 60 miles an hour, it 
would take you 1,500 trillion years before you reached the 
end of the road of atoms. Now, if any one of these atoms 
were the size of your glass of water, each electron would 
still be but an infinitesimal speck. 

Today, that atoms are composed of a 
nucleus of protons and neutrons, and perhaps other particles 

with anywhere from 1 to 92 electrons whirling around the 
outside of the nucleus—at about 20,000 miles a second, and 
all minding their own business 


science knows 


The trick in the science of electronics is to free the elec- 
trons from the atom and turn them to our own uses. We 
can free electrons in three ways. 

First, we can knock them out of atoms by violent impact 
from high-speed electrons, protons and neutrons. This is 
the method of the atom-smasher, a giant machine that acts 
like a big gun, but shoots very small bullets at very high 
speeds. With this method of transmutation it has been found 
possible to produce such useful things as radio-active iron, 
iodine and phosphorous. These may sound like small end- 
products to come trom atom-smashing, but they stand as 
amazing achievements in terms of man’s search for mastery 
over the fundamental forces. You will hear more of the 
atom-smasher in years to come. 

Second, we can tree electrons from atoms by bombarding 
them with forms of wave energy, such as light rays. 

\nd thirdly, we may free electrons by means of heat. In 
the science of electronics the heat method is presently the 
most important. The heat method of freeing electrons is 
used in millions of electronic tubes such as those in your 


radio. The heat generated in the hot filament wire actually 
boils out the electrons in much the same way that steam 
is boiled out of a kettle of water. 

The most important tool in the business end of electronics 
is the electronic tube, and in answer to many industrial 
problems it has been developed in many forms. Essentially 
the electronic tube is a glass or metal tube containing a 
vacuum or a slight quantity of gas. When you connect an 
electronic tube into an electrical circuit, you break the 
circuit or wire, leaving a gap between the two ends inside 
the tube. In order to complete the circuit again you can 
make a stream of free electrons flow across the gap. In 
many electronic tubes you will find in this gap an electrical 
spigot, with which you can control the flow of current 
through the circuit, much as a valve controls the flow of 
water through a pipe. 

Electrons are not new. They are as old as the universe. 
For millions upon millions of years they have been milling 
about as basic material in everything you can think of. But 
nobody did anything about them; it was like the weather. 
Only within the last few years have we isolated the electron 
and put it to work. The science of the electron at work for 
man is called electronics . . . and the growing evidence is 
that this new science will transform the world as we know it. 

The reason why you can accomplish seemingly magical 
things with electronic tubes is this: during the split millionth 
of a second when the electric current is a flow of free elec- 
trons in the tube, you can control this current with a degree 
of ease, speed, and precision that is impossible when the 
electrons are imprisoned in the wire—and all without 
mechanical movement, noise or vibration. 

Electronic equipment has been especially designed to stop 
a pair of giant-driven shears from accidentally clipping off 
the hand of a careless workman trimming sheet metal to 
size. 

Certainly nothing is more important in our industrial 
war effort than protecting the men for whom directly or 
indirectly we intend the benefits of the machine. Yet more 
than 37,000 industrial workers lost their lives in the first 
two years of this war—more than the military dead. More 
than 200,000 men were permanently disabled. Accidents 
cost employers more than $30 per year per worker employed. 
High as this total is, electronics has kept it from being higher, 
and—I want to emphasize this point—an imaginative use 
of electronics in the future can do much to reduce this daily 
tragedy. 

Now, what is electronics doing in the war and on the 
production front? Whenever anti-aircraft fire brings down 
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an enemy plane, on every bombing mission, on every U-boat 
hunt, and as the nerve center of every unit of our battle 
fleet, electronic equipment is playing an important and lead- 
ing role. 

The magnetic wire-recorder is one important example 
of electronics at war. While I haven't brought an electron 
for you to see, I have brought along a magnetic-wire recorder. 
The magnetic-wire recorder is an extraordinary new device 
with which the armed forces now are recording, on wire, 
continuous one hour on-the-spot accounts of battle action. 

But suppose I let the wire recorder say a few words for 
itself ... 


“Thank you, Dr. Baker I shall be glad to. I may 
add that the armed forces also use me to record observa- 
tions and instructions too secret to be entrusted to radio, 
and these then can be dropped by airplane pilots to their 
headquarters. I can be connected to plane, tank, and 
warship intercommunication systems, and record all mess- 
ages and orders. I can record instructions issued during 
training flights. Your own imagination will suggest a 
hundred ways I can be used in peace time. 

“How do I work? First of all, the sound waves of 
your voice are fed into electronic tubes that operate a 
special magnetic recording-head, which you can see between 
my two spools. 

“On my spool at the left is wound about two miles of 
very fine wire. This wire is wound off the spool at the 
left, through the recording-head where it is charged with 
a magnetic pattern of voice or sound, and on to the spool 
at the right. Re-wound on to the spool at the left, the 
recording is ready to be reproduced. 

“Experimental recordings on wire have been played more 
than 100,000 times. Yet my magnetic eraser can easily 
wipe the message off any part of the wire, should you 
want to make a correction. Or my magnetic eraser can 
quickly wipe the entire recording off the wire so that it is 
ready to use again. And this procedure can be repeated 
over and over. 

“That’s my story in brief. You'll hear much more 
about me when the war is over”... . 


In our great airplane plants electronic welding machines 
‘sew’ airplane parts together faster and stronger than 
ever before—at about 1,800 electronic stitches a minute. 

The radio waves sent out by special electronic equipment 
heat metals and plastics, perform spot-welding and glue ply- 
wood together in a matter of minutes where it used to take 
hours and even days. We are now able to apply electronic 
heating over any area desired from a spot no larger than a 
speck of dust to a square foot or a square yard. 

When the Japs swarmed over Malaya, our tin supply be- 
came critical but we put electronics to work—with the result 
that electronic high-frequency heating now “flows” the tin 
over the steel—faster, better and with much more saving of 
tin than ever before. By electronic equipment it is now 
possible, profitably, to extract tin from ore containing as 
little as one half of one percent of the metal. 

Large amounts of plywood are used in the manufacture 
of certain types of planes and gliders for the air force. Elec- 
tronic devices bond plywood propellers with “deep” heat, 
completing them in minutes instead of days, and resulting 
in propellers 18 times stronger than steel. It is easy to visual- 
ize that there will be hundreds of applications which soon 
may result from this electronic development. 

Today, it is perfectly possible to open your doors, cook 
vour food, heat your house and do many other such little 
specific jobs, but I hope you will give greater consideration 
to electronic applications which, after the war, will con- 


‘ 


tribute more rapid and important developments to our indus- 
trial and economic progress. 

Electronic devices inspect and control molding of plastics 
and insure the uniformity of the product. They control the 
textile machinery that weaves your draperies, your clothes 
and other fabrics. They do a quicker and better job of 
packaging breakfast cereals, canning, sorting, preparing, 
processing and inspecting of foods. 

Electronic devices are built to eliminate foreign materials, 
start, stop and control machines of industry, level and control 
elevators and compare and select the colors of fabrics, paints 
and even cosmetics. 

Electronic devices do all of these and thousands of other 
jobs better and more reliably than they have ever been done 
before. 

Electronic devices, in most cases, do them more efficiently 
and more economically. 

Airplane plants, chemical plants, ship yards, steel mills, all 
use DC power. And many of them tap the AC power lines 
with electronic equipment that converts AC to DC without 
rotating machinery. 

Outside hundreds of American war plants stand invisible 
guards with arms that encircle the grounds. An arm of 
light from a photo-tube makes contact with another tube 
anywhere from one foot to blocks away and any interruption 
of the beam sounds an alarm. 

Electronic devices also have been designed to serve as 
invisible guards in banks, providing protection against 
hold-ups. 

Because of electronics, ships are being sailed through fog, 
and docked, with less danger of collision and damage. The 
depth of the ocean can be automatically and accurately 
measured. 

You have all read of the recent uses and extraordinary 
results in the war obtained by the now famous radio locators. 
The post-war application of this electronic development may 
well stagger the imagination. 

An interesting application of electronics is that of dust 
precipitation Inside and outside our factories, the 
air we breathe has been and still is too generously mixed 
with billowing clouds of smoke, fumes, carbon, oil mist, and 
a score of other industry-born by-products that are harmful 
to both man and his machines. 

The cost of this “smog”’ is being found too heavy. It shuts 
out sunlight, cuts down health, cuts down profits and in 
some cases shuts down machines. In many plants an efficient 
answer to the problem has been an electronic precipitator. 
This is an electric device which charges the dust with one 
kind of electricity and at the same time charges a metal 
surface so that the dust is irresistibly drawn to this metal 
surface. By means of such electric “fly paper” some manu- 
facturers are removing from the air abrasive particles as 
small as 1/2,500,000ths of an inch, and thus protecting for 
one thing, delicate machinery. In some plants, as much as 
100 gallons of oil a day are being removed from the air by 
this electronic process. 

It is perfectly possible to prophesy that a day may arrive 
when electronic precipitation will be used in homes to keep 
them dustfree. 

Using a similar principle, that is, that positive and nega- 
tive charges attract each other, an electronic device is in 
operation which charges paint with a negative electrical 
charge, and a surface to be painted with a positive charge. 
The paint literally flies to the positively charged surface 
and sticks there. 

Electrons are also fighting fire. In many buildings a tire- 
less electronic “fire-warden” stands guard 24 hours a day. 
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If an unseen pile of rags should ignite spontaneously, or 
insulation begin to smolder, the electronic “fire-warden” 
literally smells the smoke and sounds an alarm. 

New ore and petroleum deposits are being discovered 
through electronics, and users report that it is turning in a 
much more satisfactory performance than previous methods. 

By now you may have heard about the new electron micro- 
scope which gives a magnification of about 30,000 to 40,000 
diameters, as compared with the 2,500 diameters of the 
ordinary light microscope. With the electron microscope, 
scientists utilize something much more penetrating than light. 
As its name implies, they use an electron. By flooding what 
we want to see with electrons, we are able to penetrate new 
horizons never before explored by man. For example, the 
electron microscope has revealed that smoke is composed of 
various crystal shaped particles. The structure of metals, 
papers, chemicals, synthetics and other materials have been 
studied. Viruses in the human body hitherto invisible under 
the most powerful optical microscope are now being photo- 
graphed and studied. In fact, history and medicine alike 
stand to benefit greatly by the introduction of the electron 
microscope. 

Electronics already is doing many things in the field of 
medicine. In addition to the electron microscope, there is an 
electronic instrument called the electrocardiograph which 
draws a clear, detailed graph of the heart action. 

Another electronic application is the electro encephalo- 
graph which is being designed to record the minute electri- 
cal currents generated by the brain. 

In terms of human welfare, one of the most significant of 
all electronic developments is the X-ray. X-ray is also being 
used industrially to peer into and through six and eight inches 
of steel in the search for hidden flaws. 

Only a few months ago, for the first time in the history 
of science, hundred million volt X-rays were produced in 
one of the great electronic laboratories of the country. What 
this will mean in the future to you and me can only be 
guessed. 

‘Through the use of electronically created sound above the 
hearing range of the human ear, we may destroy harmful 
bacteria, and thereby improve health. Electronics may be- 
come widely used by commercial farmers, packers and can- 
ners, to detect foreign materials in canning and bottling pro- 
cesses and to sort their fruits and vegetables. We may 
conquer the insects and perennial plagues that every vear 
destroy hundreds of millions of bushels of grain. As a 
matter of fact, X-ray examination of oranges in one season 
recently saved California fruit packers some $7,000,000. 

We may yet be served nutritious food that has been long 
preserved in a healthful state because its enzymes have been 
deactivized by means of electrons. 

The future will undoubtedly bring an increased develop- 
ment of facsimile reproduction. ‘The time may come when 
you will ‘close the deal” by means of facsimile reproduction 
of signed letters and orders across a thousand miles of space. 
It is common knowledge that every day hundreds of news 
photos are transmitted by radio facsimile. 

I could cite many more ways in which the electron has 
been harnessed but I think that you have now at least a 
speaking acquaintance with the electrons, and have a fair 
idea of how science, industry, and medicine are putting the 
electron to work. 

As to the future, I think we are entitled to expect an 
increased use of electronics in most, if not all, of the specific 
applications I have described, and in all of the general cate- 
gories of application I have mentioned. 

I think you may yet see such dramatic and useful electronic 








inventions as a device to prevent automobiles and trains from 
passing stop signals. 

No doubt, you have been wanting to hear something in 
the way of a forecast on post-war radio and television. When 
post-war radio hits its stride we are going to have programs 
of higher fidelity and lower noise level as a result of a new 
tvpe of broadcasting system. I think we can count on a 
sizeable increase in the number of international short wave 
stations, and a big boost in their power. 

The most significant radio development in the last two 
decades has been the introduction of Frequency Modulation 
broadcasting just prior to this war. Frequency Modulation, 
or FM as it is called, is a new kind of radio wave. It re- 
duces static to the vanishing point and provides a high 
fidelity “full color” reproduction of music and speech im- 
possible to get with present day radio. Furthermore, it 
opens the field for several thousand additional broadcasting 
stations in the United States—all broadcasting without in- 
terfering with one another. It is probable that any commun- 
ity that now has a daily newspaper will eventually have FM 
broadcasting facilities also. 

Unless 1 am far wide of the mark, the advantage offered 
to the listener by FM will eventually obsolete the 60,000,000 
radio sets now in American homes. 

Certainly, television will come after the war. How soon 
cannot be stated definitely. It will not blossom nationwide 
at once, since first a large investment must be made in 
television transmitters and in a system of television trans- 
mission for network televising. Whether the network will 
use radio, coaxial cable, or wave guides depends upon many 
factors. The problems will be solved, but some time will be 
needed to line up both economic and network technical fac- 
tors. 

When it does come, the television picture of both indoor 
and outdoor scenes will be clear and pleasing, and without 
disturbing streak, flicker or distortion. Picture and sound 
will, of course, be combined. 

In the post-war period people will surely have the finest 
radio and television systems that ever have been projected as 
a result of continuing electronic developments. 

Radio is a scientific electronic development, produced and 
marketed by business. Sales of radio sets in 1921 totaled 
$9,000,000. Not a bad business for one year. A lot of 
people enjoyed listening to those early sets. And a lot of 
people had good-paying jobs making those sets. 16 years 
later—in 1937—radio set sales were $500,000,000. And in 

1941 radio had become another $1,000,000,000 American 
business, providing jobs for scores of thousands of men, and 
providing entertainment for millions. 

When business and science finally team up after the war, 
electronics will play an important role in providing new jobs 
for our returning boys. What radio alone has done in the 
last two decades gives us good reason to expect equally as 
much from the thousand and one electronic applications 
which this great new science will develop. 

Electronics is here... New... Growing... Versatile 

Fundamental. You can properly have an interest in 
what electrons are doing, for they are part of the atoms and 
molecules that make up matter itself. As aptly expressed in 
a recent article entitled “The Electrical Basis of Life”: 
“Matter is matter, wherever it is found. The carbon, iron, 
hydrogen, and oxygen that make up water, air and the earth 
are the same carbon, iron, hydrogen and oxygen that make 
up you and me—all a marvelously balanced system of elec- 
trical energy.” And when we again take up our peacetime 
jobs, electrons will be ready to help us build that better 


world. 
erp “9° 






